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The  INTRODUCTION. 


Nation  cannot  be  fafe  without  Power;  Power 
cannot  be  obtained  without  Riches  ;  nor  Riches 
without  Trade. 

Trade  takes  its  rife  from  numbers  of  people  employed  in 
cultivating  and  improving  the  firft  productions  of  nature,  for 
common  ufe  and  conveniency ;  from  whence  all  nations, 
according  to  their  fkill  and  induftry,  and  the  different  effeCts 
of  their  foil  and  climate,  endeavour  to  fupport  their  own 
intereft,  by  mutually  fupplying  each  other  with  what  the 
one  wants,  and  the  other  has  in  too  great  abundance :  and 
when  the  value  of  what  is  exported  and  fold  abroad,  is 
greater  than  the  value  of  what  is  imported  and  confumed  at 
home,  the  difference  upon  the  balance  muft  be  returned  in 
money;  the  circulation  of  which,  and  the  employment  of  the 
people,  jointly  compofe  the  National  Wealth  of  every 
country. 
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An  encreafe  of  twtioiuil  ‘wealth  may  be  piocuied,  by 
forcing  fuch  laws  as  are  mod  agreeable  to  the  Maxims  and 
Principles,  which  govern  the  true  intereft  of  Trade;  fuch, 

I  mean,  as  can  conveniently  be  put  in  execution,  with  regard 
to  the  exigencies  of  our  own  government ;  the  date  of  foreign 
affairs;  and  the  different  interefts  of  each  independent  kingdom. 

Thefe  Maxims  of  Trade,  in  which  all  nations  mud  be 
fuppofed  to  agree,  thofe  in  particular  are  bed  enabled  to  put 
into  practice,  who  have  the  advantage  of  fit  nation,  foil, 
multitude  of  inhabitants,  and  conveniences  for  fbipping  and 
navigation. 

If  then,  amidft  fuch  opportunities,  we  have  in  any  meafure 
failed  of  the  fuccefs  which  might  be  expeded  from  them,  it 
muft  be  imputed  to  fome  deficiency  in  our  own  laws  and 
regulations,  or  to  fome  better  policy  ufed  by  other  rival  nations  : 
therefore,  by  confidering  and  comparing  thefe  together,  we 
may  poffibly  acquire  a  greater  fkill  to  improve  our  natural 
advantages,  and  proportionably  encreafe  the  Riches,  Power, 
and  Security  of  our  own  kingdom.  In  this  view  I  thought 
it  would  not  prove  an  unufeful  application  ol  my  time  and 
ffudy,  to  examine 

The  Laws  and  Policy  of  England  relating  to  Trade, 

B  Y 

The  Maxims  and  Principles  of  Trade  in  General  j 

and  by 

The  Laws  and  Policy  of  other  Trading  Nations. 

Numbers 


Numbers  of  people  being  the  flrength  of  a  nation  and 
their  fkill  and  induflry  the  foundation  of  its  riches  ;  to  promote 
their  Encrease,  and  procure  means  for  their  Employment, 
mud  be  the  chief  maxim  of  every  government. 

Encrease  of  inhabitants  is  firit  of  all  to  be  confidered,  as 
not  only  arifing  from  the  natural  means  of  propagation,  but 
from  all  thofe  collateral  aids,  which  may  heft  fupport  the 
natives  at  home,  and  invite  an  additional  number  from  foreign 
countries:  fuch  as  rendering  our  fituations  healthful  ;  enT 
couraging  all  the  degress  of  our  people  to  marry;  providing 
means  for  their  fuftenance  ;  and,  in  general,  promoting  their 
peace  and  welfare,  under  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  Religious 
and  Civil  Liberties  of  mankind. 

Religion  being  the  principal  concern,  the  encreafe  oi 
people  will  principally  depend  on  the  excellency  of  its  inflitu- 
tion  ;  and  herein,  by  reflecting  how  far  the  particular  religion 
of  each  country  has  an  influence  on  the  temporal  concerns  ot 
its  inhabitants,  we  may  eafily  prove,  that  the  church  of  Rome, 
bv  the  variety  of  its  fails  and  feilivals,  and  otner  lupeifiitious 
ceremonies,  muil  greatly  obitruCt  the  labour,  the  wealth,  and 
even  the  augmentation  of  the  people;  and  tins  more  paiti- 
cularly  by  the  numerous  foundations  of  its  Monadic  eideis,  in 
which  fo  many  thoufands  make  a  merit  ot  living  in  a  ftate  ot 
celibacy,  without  yielding  any  focial  benefit  to  the  pietent 
generation,  or  leaving  children  towards  the  encieafe  ot  the 
future:  whereas  the  Proteilant  religion  is  founued  on  a  moie 
liberal  fi/ftem,  not  only  in  point  of  confidence,  but  with 
reipeCl  to  the  freedom  of  commerce,  fince  it  neitner  cngioflcs 

fo  much  of  the  people’s  time  from  following  their  worldly 
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occupations,  nor  is  it  fupported  by  fo  large  a  fhare  ol  revenues 
railed  out  of  their  private  income;  add  to  this,  that  our 
clergy,  by  marrying,  become  more  allied  to  the  laity,  and,  by 
the  happy  union  which  fubfifls  between  church  and  (late, 
they  are  jointly  and  mutually  interefted  to  fupport  each  other. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  eftabliflhed  church  of  any  ftate, 
Liberty  of  Conference  mud:  be  tolerated  to  all,  iince  there 
cannot  be  a  worle,  nor  more  fure  method  of  depopulating  a 
country,  than  perfecution  on  account  of  difference  in  religion. 
This  kind  of  impolitick  zeal,  we  know,  formerly  forced  many 
of  our  natives  from  hence,  whofe  defendants  are  now  the 
people  and  riches  of  another  nation,  the  lofs  of  whom  would 
have  been  more  fenfibly  felt  by  us,  had  we  not  received  amends 
by  the  fupply  of  foreign  fubjedts  flying  from  the  feverer 
bigotry  of  our  more  opprefTive  neighbours. 

E ncr ease  of  People  is  next  to  be  promoted  by  an  equal 
mildnefs  in  the  Civil  Government;  if  juflice  be  duly 
adminiftered  by  an  impartial  execution  of  the  laws,  and  no 
laws  palled  without  the  confent  of  thofe  who  are  to  be  bound 
by  them  ;  if  the  dilfincfl  powers  and  feparate  jurifdidlions  are 
controuled  by  mutual  dependencies  on  each  other,  and  the 
fupream  power  of  all  exerted  only  towards  the  interefl:  of  the 
whole  :  if,  confequently,  all  orders  and  degrees  of  men  remain 
undifturbed  in  the  poflefllon  of  their  natural  rights  and  legal 
properties,  the  inhabitants  will  encreafe  under  the  prote&ion 
of  fuch  a  government,  and  the  government  will  grow  power¬ 
ful  by  fuch  an  encreafe  of  inhabitants. 

Numbers  of  people  being  thus  invited  to  fettle  together,  the 
next  care  muft  be  to  procure  means  for  their  fubfiftence,  by 
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indulging  them  in  the  Free  Exercise  of  all  Trades  and 
Employments;  it  being  the  plained:  maxim  of  reafon,  that 
they  who  are  allowed  the  liberty  of  living  in  a  country,  fhould 
have  an  equal  liberty  of  ufing  the  lawful  means  of  livelihood. 
This  open  privilege,  for  all  men  to  buy  and  fell,  to  exchange 
and  barter,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  was  the  fird  foundation 
of  every  trading  commonwealth,  whofe  hidories  will  inform 
us,  that  whilft  freedom  of  tradick  was  univerfally  permitted, 
their  people  were  numerous  and  laborious  :  But  when  redraints 
and  prohibitions  began  to  be  introduced,  they  icon  became 
remarkable  both  for  the  fcarcity,  and  lazinefs  of  their  inhabi¬ 
tants:  for  national  fupinenefs  is  not  to  be  attributed  either  to 
temper  or  climate,  but  rather  to  thofe  redri&ions  upon  com¬ 
merce,  which  arife  from  grants  of  monopolies,  exclufive  rights, 
local  privileges,  and  fuch  like  unnatural  didinftions  amongft 
the  inhabitants,  whereby  many  are  forced  into  a  habit  of 
idlenefs,  merely  from  the  want  of  a  freedom  to  become  in- 
duftrious.  And  from  hence  we  may  account  for  the  different 
difpodtions,  as  well  as  for  the  unequal  didxibution,  of  the 
people  throughout  the  world.  Let  this  therefore  teach  us,  to 
edablifh  it  as  a  Maxim  of  our  Policy,  to  encourage  all 
perfons,  of  what  calling  or  perfuafion,  or  of  what  nation 
foever,  to  fet  up  and  carry  on  any  Trade  or  Bufinefs,  not 
contrary  to  good  morals,  nor  hurtful  to  the  community,  without 
hindrance  or  didurbance  for  the  want  of  pretended  legal 
qualifications.  To  this  end,  many  of  our  antient  datutes 
ordained.  That  merchants,  drangers,  and  aliens,  as  well  as 
Denifens,  fhould  have  their  fafe  and  fure  conduct,  to  come  in 

and 
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and  tarry,  and  depart  the  kingdom,  and  to  buy  and  fell  m 
mol's  and  retale,  without  moleftation.  And  this  Freedom  of 
Commerce  was  our  original  right  by  the  common  law  ot 
England,  which  is  laid  to  abhor  all  reftridtions  on  Trade, 

O 

whereby  men  may  be  debarred  from  the  exercife  or  any  em¬ 
ployment  not  prejudicial  to  the  commonwealth. 

Protection  in  the  laid  place  mu  ft  be  granted  to  the 
properties,  which  the  people  may  fo  acquire  by  their  induftry  ; 
for  men  will  be  but  htcle  anxious  towards  the  purfuit  of  iiches, 
if  they  cannot  be  fecure  in  the  polieffion  of  them.  At  the  fame 
time,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  individual  to  pay  towards  the 
expence  of  that  prote&ion,  fince  a  contribution  from  each, 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  whole,  is  what  every  government 
has  a  right  to  demand ;  but  then  again,  it  is  equally  the  duty 
of  every  adminiftration  to  be  careful,  that  the  public  demands 
be  not  greater  than  what  the  common  neceflities  may  juftly 
require,  and  the  people  eafily  fpare  out  of  their  private  ac- 
quilitions.  It  is  the  number  of  the  publick  revenues,  and  the 
methods  by  which  they  are  colleded,  that  compofe  the 
diftinguilhing  marks  of  every  conftitution ;  the  fewer  and  lefs 
burthenfome  they  are,  the  more  contented  will  the  natives  be 
to  abide  in  their  own  country;  and  greater  will  be  the 
temptation  for  Grangers  to  defire  a  refidence  in  it.  Since 
therefore,  the  happy  diftindtion  of  our  government  conlifts  in 
not  being  fubjedt  to  any  impofitions  but  what  we  raife  upon 
ourfelves;  it  would  ftill  be  more  happy  for  us,  to  be  dii- 
tinguifhed  by  being  under  a  lefs  neceffity  of  railing  them. 
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May  this  be  the  glory  of  our  adminiftration,  upon  the  credit 
of  which,  the  encreafe  of  people  and  profperity  of  Trade  do  fb 
much  depend.  And  whilft:  perfecution,  and  the  cruel  ufe  of 
arbitrary  power,  fhall  chafe  away  the  induftrious  fubjedls  from 
other  kingdoms,  be  it  our  policy  to  receive  and  indulge  them 
in  liberty  of  confidence,  the  free  exercife  of  Trade,  and  the 
eafy  enjoyment  of  their  properties,  fecured  to  them  and  their 
pofterity,  under  the  publick  iandtion  of  our  laws  and 
government ! 

Liberty,  Encouragement,  and  Protection,  are  thus 
in  general  the  great  conducive  means  towards  the  augmenta-^ 
tion  of  a  people,  whofe  value  muft  be  afterwards  determined 
by  the  profits  of  their  labour,  and  the  produdts  they  confume • 
every  acquifition  of  an  inhabitant  being  computed  as  fo  much 
additional  wealth,  if  he  helps  to  advance  the  national  dock, 
or  pays  for  its  confumption  ;  whilft  on  the  other  hand,  he  is 
only  a  burthen  to  the  community,  if  he  enjoys  its  protection 
without  making  any  returns,  either  by  being  employed  him- 
felf,  or  employing  others. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  the  advantage  of  an  encreafing 
people  arifes  from  the  encreafe  of  their  fkill  and  induftry ; 
lince  a  populous  country  without  fkill  or  induftry,  like  an 
unweildy  body  without  ftrength  or  activity,  is  only  a  burthen 
to  it  felf,  and  a  prey  to  others.  We  muft  therefore  find  em¬ 
ployments  for  men,  as  well  as  men  for  employments ;  and 
whilft  thev  can  be  let  to  work,  either  towards  the  cultivation 
of  lands,  or  the  encreafe  of  manufactures,  or  the  enlargement 
of  foreign  commerce,  they  will  find  a  comfortable  livelihood 
for  themfelves,  and  prove  an  additional  ftrength  to  the  public; 
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The  more  numerous  they  are,  the  greater  will  be  their 
neceflity  to  become  induftrious ;  New  Neceffities  will  create 
New  Employments ;  New  Employments  will  produce  an  En- 
creafe  of  Riches ;  and  the  Encreafe  of  Riches  will  maintain 
the  Encreafe  of  People. 

But  if  the  multiplicity  of  inhabitants  fhould  be  greater  than 
what  their  fkill  and  labour,  or  the  products  of  our  country, 
can  fuftain;  then  it  becomes  a  neceffary  policy,  a  policy 
obferved  by  all  wife  ftates,  to  plant  Colonies  in  other  foils 
and  climates,  left  our  fubjedts  fhould  take  refuge  amongft  our 
neighbours,  and  by  adding  an  encreafe  of  people  to  a  fo¬ 
reign  country,  prove  a  double  lofs  to  our  own  :  whereas, 
when  the  fuperftuous  numbers  may  retire  to  colonies  which 
we  ourfelves  have  provided,  and  there  ftill  enjoy  the  fame 
lenity  of  government,  they  will  ftill  continue  to  live  con¬ 
tentedly  under  the  fame  fubjedtion,  and,  by  the  help  of  more 
various  occupations  in  different  climates,  will  mutually  affift, 
and  be  affifted  by,  their  mother  country  ;  not  only  better  pro¬ 
viding  for  themfelves,  but,  by  their  abfence,  affording  better 
means  of  fubfiftence  to  thofe  they  leave  at  home. 

Thus  every  government  fubfifts  by  the  dependancy  of 
its  members  on  each  other,  whofe  obligations  are  red-  , 
procal,  and  whofe  interefts  are  mutual  ;  it  therefore  be¬ 
comes  the  ultimate  Policy  of  every  adminiftration,  fo  to 
regulate  the  various  employment  of  the  people,  that  the 
private  purfuits  of  each  individual  may  be  fubfervient  to  the 
fupport  and  benefit  of  the  whole :  for  it  is  not  the  number  of 
men  only,  but  their  good  order,  like  the  difeipline  of  an  army,, 
that  procures  ftrength  and  power  to  a  kingdom. 
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The  variety  of  employments  depends  on  the  fituation  and 
climate  of  the  country,  and  the  different  neceffities  and 
cuftoms  of  the  inhabitants  >  induftry  being  firft  requifite 
to  fupply  the  natural  wants  of  life,  and  is  more  and  more 
enlarged  by  the  farther  demands  made  for  conveniencies, 
fashions,  pleafures,  and  luxury.  All  thefe  occaiion  a  number 
and  variety  of  occupations,  of  which,  with  refpedt  to  Trade, 
we  are  chiefly  to  confider,  fuch  as  conflfl: — firft,  in  the  Culti¬ 
vation  of  the  natural  Products  3 — fecondly,  i.n  their  Improve - 
ment  and  MamfaBure 3 — next,  in  the  intermediate  buying  and 
Jelling  for  our  own  ufe  ; — and  laflly,  in  the  Exportation  of 
whatever  is  fuperfluous  and  unneceffary  for  home  confumptiom 
In  which  progrefs,  by  endeavouring  to  make  the  value  of  what 
we  fpare  from  ourfelves  and  colonies,  exceed  the  value  of  our 
demands  from  foreign  countries,  we  may  add  a  greater  cir¬ 
culation  of  riches  and  credit  to  our  own  kingdom.  Thefe 
are  the  principal  movements  in  the  great  machine  of  Trade, 
dependant  on  each  oilier,,  and  combining  together  to  make  a 
nation  happy  within  itfelf  and  formidable  abroad  :  for  Num¬ 
bers  of  People,,  regularly  employed,  will  raife  a  fuflkiency 
of  products  and  manufactures  for  home  confumption,  and  an 
overplus  for  foreign  commerce  3 — Foreign  Commerce,  pro¬ 
perly  settled,  will  introduce  an  addition  of  money  and 
credits — and  Money  and  Credit,  duly  circulated,  will, 
again  contribute  to  the  encreafe  of  our  home  confumption, 
and  the  advancement  of  our  foreign  commerce. 
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From  thefe  confederations,  thus  in  general  premifed,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  deduce  the  true  System  or  national  commerce , 
which  we  may  improve  to  our  national  advantage ,  by  adapting 
our  laws  to  fuch  principles  and  maxims  of  policy,  as  will  beft 
promote, 

Firjlj  The  Encreafe  of  our  Products  and  Manufactures  ' 
at  home. 

Secondly ,  The  Advancement  of  our  Commerce  abroad. 

i 

And 

Finally ,  The  due  Circulation  of  the  Money  and  Credit 
a  riling  from  both. 
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PART  I. 

Concerning  the  Encreafe  of  our  Produds  and 

Manufactures  at  home. 


Wi  t  h  refped  to  the  Encreafe  of  our  Produds, 
Husbandry  is  to  be  confdered  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  and  moft  neeeffary  application,  being,  in 
truth,  the  foundation  of  every  other  employment,  as  from 
hence  we  raife  the  necejj'ary  provifions  for  the  fuflenance  of  life, 
and  the  original  materials  for  the  make  of  our  manufactures ; 
both,  in  their  confequences,  tending  to  the  fupport  of  the 
people  j  the  enlargement  of  Trade ;  and  the  encreafe  of  the 
national  wealth. 

Firft  then,  let  us  confider  that  chief  and  effential  part  of 
Husbandry,  which  confifts  in  railing  the  produds  of  the 
earth  necejj'ary  for  the  fujlenance  of  life  :  lince  the  natural 
plenty  or  fcarcity  of  thefe  produds,  determines  the  price  of 
provifions,  and  the  price  of  provifions  determines  the  price 
of  labour  in  every  bufinefs  and  occupation  whatfoever.  ' 

To 
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To  encourage  the  Cultivation  of  the  Land,  that 
it  may  bring  forth  its  fruits  in  due  feafon,  for  our  food  and 
nourijhment ,  feems  to  be  fo  evident  a  dodtrime,  as  not  to  need 
any  pains  to  have  it  inculcated.  All  countries  may  be  nip- 
pofed  to  follow  this  firfl  law  of  nature  towards  their  own 
prefervation,  and  to  form  their  regulations  towards  it  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  nature  and  quantity  of  their  productions,,  and  the 
wants  and  exigencies  of  the  feveral  inhabitants. 

This,  in  the  fir  ft  inftance,  fhews  the  neceftity  of  making  the 
laws  of  every  country  not  only  conformable  to  the  genius  of 
the  people  and  the  conftitution  of  their  government,  but,  as  a* 
late  eminent  writer  has  obferved,  even  to  the  temper  of  its 
foil  and  climate  y  and,.  I  may  add,  to  the  various  changes  of 


times  and  feafon s. 

France,  for  example,  by  its  extent  from  north  to-  fouth,  is 
capable  of  yielding  a  variety  of  products,  as  well  for  the  £up~ 
ply  of  luxury,  as  of  the  neceftaries  of  life  ;  but  for  that  very 
reafon  is  obliged  to-be  eircumfpedt  in  directing  the  cultivation 
of  its  grounds  in  every  quarter,  and  to  eftablifh  reftrictive  laws 
in  different  provinces,  forbidding  lands,  capable  of  producing 
corn,  to  be  planted  into  vineyards,  left  the  too  great  quantity 
of  ground  employed  in  one  production,  fhould  occafion  a. 
deficiency  in  the  culture  of  tlie  other..  But  England  having- 
a  foil  and  climate  chiefly  proper  for  arable  and  pafture,  thefe 
are  of  courfe  the  principal  objects  of  its  hufbandry  y  and,  as- 
both  are  equally  productive  of  die  flrft  neceftaries  of  life,  an 
qpen  liberty  is  indulged  to  the  improvement  of  each  :  fo  that 
all  our  antient  ftatutes,  which  formerly  limited  certain  portions 
of  bnds  for  grcin>  and  another  for  fajhirage,  are  now  laid 
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afide,  and  land-owners  permitted  to  follow  that  courfe  of 
husbandry,  which  they  may  judge  to  be  moll  likely  to  yield 
the  greateft  profit  by  the  fale  and  confumption ;  for,  after  all, 
the  encreafe  or  decreafe  of  every  fort  of  cultivation  will  ulti¬ 
mately  depend  on  the  demands  that  may  be  made  for  the  fale 
and  confumption  of  its  produce. 

This  muft  lead  us  to  the  confideration  bf  the  next  Maxim, 

» 

which  after  our  produ&s  are  freely  railed,  requires  an 
equal  freedom  for  their  fale .  The  more  general  liberty  we 
give  to  their  confumption,  the  greater  will  be  their  general 
encreafe,  which  holds  true,  without  the  imputation  of  a 
paradox,  in  the  produce  and  confumption  of  all  commodities 
wnatfoever. 

_  .  _  r  ,  'i  r~r 

In  France,  by  feveral  antient  ordonnances,  all  traffick  in 
corn  was  declared  contreband,  and  the  exporting  it  abroad, 
or  even  tranfmitting  it  from  one  province  to  another,  abfolutely 
forbid  without  a  permit  from  the  council  of  State:  hence  fre¬ 
quently  arofe  the  want  of  a  fufficient  fupply  even  for  their 
own  confumption  ;  as  the  induftry  in  cultivating  a  produce 
will  every  where  diminifh,  in  proportion  to  the  reftridtion  on 
its  fale.  This  having  been  reprefented  by  the  Academy  lately 
eftablifhed  at  Paris  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  the 
former  fyftem  is  in  fome  meafure  changed,  and  the  fale  and 
export  of  corn  is  now  allowed  at  certain  feafons,  and  in  certain 
diftridls. 

It  is  our  peculiar  happinefs  in  England  to  enjoy  a  more  ex- 
tenfive  liberty  in  the  fale  of  all  our  natural  produ&ions.  Many 
of  our  antient  ftatutes,  as  v/ell  as  modern,  declaring  it  lawful  for 
all  perfons  to  bring  corn  and  provifions  into  any  city,  town,  or 
market,  and  to  fell  the  fame  in  grofs  or  retale :  and  fince  this 
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-article  of  hufoandry  is  now  advanced  to  be  an  objedl  of  foreign 
Trade,  by  our  allowing  even  a  bounty  upon  its  exportation  y 
what  an  immenfe  benefit  has  accrued,  not  only  from  its  fale 
abroad,  but  from  a  vaft  encreafe  of  ftock  at  home  !  Thefe  laws 
are  yet  the  more  excellent,  as  they  execute  themfelves  in  guard- 
ing  againft  every  emergency,  being  adapted,  according  to  the 
principle  before  mentioned,  not  only  to  the  nature  of  our  foil, 
but  to  the  various  changes  that  may  happen  in  our  climate ; 
granting  indulgences  when  the  times  are  indulgent;  and 
being  rigid  and  fevere  when  the  times  themfelves  are  fo. 

Thefe  Maxims,  fo  elTential  towards  procuring  a  fufficient 
fupply  of  neceffaries  for  ourfelves,  muft  equally  co-operate  in 
providing  the  neceffaries  of  food  and  fodder  for  our  horfes 
and  cattle;  fince  the  labour  we  bellow  for  their  fupport  is 
amply  repaid  by  their  fubfequent  fervice,  utility,  and  profit. 
Plenty  of  fodder  will  reduce  the  price  at  which  our  Iheep  and 
cattle  are  fed,  confequently,  the  cheaper  they  are  fed,  the 
cheaper  they  will  be  fold  for  our  own  food  and  confumption. 
This  fhews  the  connexions  that  are  requifite  in  carrying  on 
the  bufinefs  of  farming,  wherein  the  various  operations  of 
grafing  and  tillage  are  mutually  fubfervient  to  each  other:  the 
llraw  of  our  corn,  and  the  dung  of  our  cattle,  making  the 
manure  to  help  the  future  cultivation.  Add  to  this,  the  benefit 
qur  grounds  receive  by  the  fowing  of  turnips,  folding  of  Iheep, 
and  many  other  improvements  that  have  been  lately  propofed 
for  the  advancement  of  hulbandry,  by  which  our  lands  are 
enriched,  and  rentals  cncreafed.  Thus,  by  encloiing  wafles, 
draining  fens,  manuring  fuch  lands  as  are  barren,  and  im¬ 
proving  what  are  already  broke  up,  we  may  enlarge  the 
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quantity  of  our  native  products,  and  widen,  as  it  were,  the 
boundaries  of  our  own  territories :  for  in  common  eftimation, 
we  fliould  look  upon  the  improvement  of  every  individual 
loot  of  ground,  as  an  addition  of  fo  much  land  to  the  king¬ 
dom  in  general. 

Such  Encouragements  are  not  only  neceffary  towards  pro¬ 
curing  a  fufficient  fupply  of  meat  and  drink,  arifrng  from  pafiure 
and  tillage  of  land,  but  muff  be  extended  to  thofe  other  provifions 
to  be  gained  by  the  ffheries  in  our  rivers,  or  out  at  fea.  It  is 
well  known,  that  from  hence  the  people  in  Holland  make 
themfelves  amends  for  all  the  inconveniencies  of  their  foil  and 
climate,  and,  by  the  fale  of  thefe  native  products  of  their  watry 
element,  are  enabled  to  maintain  the  immenfe  expence  of 
draining  their  ground,  making  their  dykes,  and'  keeping  up 
the  banks  of  their  rivers  and  fea-walls.  It  is  with  thefe  that 
they  lay  up  even  ftores  and  magazines  of  all  forts  of  other 
provifions ;  and,  in  ftiort,  it  is  by  the  affiftance  of  this  golden 
mine  of  their  commonwealth,  as  it  is  called  in  feveral  of  their 
placards,  that  they  fupport  the  revenues  of  their  Hate,  and 
enlarge  their  navigation  in  almoft  every  other  branch  of 

commerce.  . 

Laftly,  to  take  in  the  whole  of  all  the  neceffanes,  let  us 

confider  the  great  article  of  fuel,  equally  neceffary,  and  of 

equal  importance  with  all  the  foregoing,  as  in  fad  all  the 

others  would  be  ufelefs  without  it;  confequently,  it  mull 

require  no  lefs  care  in  every  country  to  procure  an  ample 

fupph ,  and  to  encourage  a  free  fale  of  coal  and  firewood,  as 

the  price  of  all  other  provifions  will,  in  a  great  meafure,  depend 

on  the  quantity  and  price  of  thefe.  France  is  obliged  to  be 
^  q  particularly 
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particularly  attentive  to  the  prefervation  of  its  firewood, 
inafinuch  as  it  has  no  great  dependance  on  any  coal  mines  to 
fupply  the  want  of  it.  Hence  arifes  the  neceflity  of  enforcing, 
in  a  very  fevere  manner,  all  their  antient  foreft  laws,  and 
pai  ticularly  their  great  ordonnance  des  eaux  <Si?  frets,  contain¬ 
ing  a  number  of  articles,  prohibiting  the  fale  of  any  fort 
of  wood  without  the  licenfe  and  mark  of  the  King’s 
comrmflaries  j  diiedting  at  what  growth,  and  at  what  times, 
the  firewood  is  to  be  felled,  the  manner  of  its  carriage,  either 
by  land  or  by  floats  on  the  rivers,  and  fettling  the  terms  of 
tale  at  the  lafi:  place  of  its  defiination.  England,  at  the  fame 
time,  being  abundantly  fupplied  with  all  the  different  fpecies 
of  fuel,  is  follicitous  only  to  prevent  all  collulive  gains  by  »- 
combinationslamongft  the  dealers,  or  by  any  frauds  or  deceits 
that  may  be  ufed  in  the  meafurement  or  price.  Thus  whilft 
it  is  the  chief  concern  of  France  to  procure  a  quantity,  it  is 
ours  in  England  to  regulate  the  confumption  ;  nothing  more 
being  wanting  with  us,  than  to  make  the  plenty  and  freedom 
of  fale  in  this  article  anfwer  the  good  effects  of  the  plenty  and 
freedom  of  fale  in  all  others >  for  it  is  in  vain  to  have  an 
abundant  fupply  of  one  neceffary  provifion,  whilfi  any  fcarcity 
remains  in  another.  All  our  firfl:  neceflaries  fhould  equally 
appeal  in  fuch  abundance,  as  jointly  to  promote  their  own 
and  the  fale  of  all  other  commodities  whatfoever.  National 
Plenty  thus  becomes  a  National  Benefit,  both  with  re¬ 
gard  to  our  confumption  at  home,  and  to  the  exportation  of 
the  overplus  to  foreign  countries. 

But  here  let  us  obferve,  that  the  Exportation  of  thefe 
neceiTary  provifions  into  foreign  countries  is  fo  far,  and  no  - 

farther. 
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.  farther,  to  be  indulged,  than  as  it  may  encourage  the  labour 
.  of  our  people,  and  encreafe  our  own  cultivation }  as,  on  the 
f  other  hand,  the  Importation  of  what  is  foreign  is  fo  far, 
and  no  farther,  to  be  refrained,  than  as  it  may  difcourage  the 
.labour  of  our  people,  and  decreafe  our  own  cultivation.  Both 
muf  be  governed  by  the  appearance  of  our  own  quantity  at 
home,  exporting  the  overplus  when  we  enjoy  an  abundance, 
and  importing  a  fupply  when  we  are  under  any  want  or 
fcarcity.  The  railing  the  neceflaries  of  life,  from  the  produce 
of  our  own  land,  is  one  end  we  fhould  aim  at}  the  procuring 
a  plentiful  fupply  is  another.  To  obtain  both  thefe  ends  would 
certainly  be  the  mof  beneficial}  but  it  is  Plenty  of  Pro¬ 
visions  we  fhould  principally  endeavour  to  fee u re,  lince  upon 
this  depends  the  price  of  labour  and  the  fuccefs.  of  every  other 
branch  of  trade  and  bufinefs. 

After  having  procured  a  general  plenty  of  neceflary.  pro- 
vifions,  the  next  care  muf  be  to  reduce  the  Price  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  that  Plenty}  for  it  is  in  vain  to  allow  a  liberty  of 
cultivation  and  a  freedom  of  fale,  if  we  don’t  obtain  that 
cheapness  in  price,*  which  the  plenty  arifing  from  .thence  muf 
be  fuppofed  to  create. 

Upon  this  point  we  are  to  remark,  that  the  Price  of  every 
commodity  muf  be  efimated  by  the  quantity  expofed.to  fale, 
and  the  demands  that  are  made  for  it }  many  buyers  and  little 
to  be  fold  will  enhance  the  price,  as,  on  the  contrary,  much 
to  be  fold,  and  few  to  buy,  will  dijm.inhh  it.  To  bring  therefore 
the  price  of  neceflary  provifions  as  near  as  poflible  to  this  true 
f  andard,  it  is  the  policy  of  every  country  to-ef  ablifli  markets  in 
all  their  chief  towns  and  cities,  which  being  repknilhed  with  the 
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du&ions  of  the  neighbourhood,  the  price  may  be  determined 
by  the  appearance  of  its  quantity,  and  the  wants  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants.  To  this  end  many  ordonnances  are  publilhed  in  France, 
to  oblige  all  fellers  of  meat,  fifh,  bread,  &c.  to  expofe  their 
whole  flock  to  ppblick  view,  that  a  price  may  be  fixed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  quantity  fo  expofed.  In  like  manner,  officers 
are  appointed  in  every  city  in  Holland  to  alfefs  the  price  of 
their  market  provifions,  which  muft  be  publickly  laid  upon 
flails  in  the  open  ftreets,  and  not  fold  in  private  houfes :  to 
the  fame  purpofe  many  of  our  ancient  ftatutes,  not  only  granted 
liberty  to  all  perfons  to  come  into  any  town  and  city  to  fell 


their  corn  and  other  provifions,  but  obliged  them  to  fell  in 

market  divert ,  empowering  the  magiftrates  to  fettle  the  rates, 

i  .  -aSUtoi  cjq  oj  Jriguo  eno; 

and  to  allow  reafonable  gain,  and  no  more. 

Here*  on  the  other  hand,  a  confideratiQn  muft  take  place  on 

7  7  f  * 

behalf  of  the  land-owners  and  farmers,  who  originally  culti¬ 
vate  thefe  provifions  in  order  to  gain  a  profit  by  their  fale, 
which  therefore  muft  be  allowed  to  bear  fuch  a  price  as  to 
make  it  worth  the  while  to  undertake  their  cultivation ;  if  a 


production  rs  likely  to  be  rendered  too  cheap,  no  one  will  raife 
it  j  as  when  it  is  too  dear,  none  will  buy  it*  To  live  and 
to  let  live  is  a  general  rule  in  all  traffick  $  accordingly  a 


medium  muft  be  eftablifhed  of  a  living  price,,  to  procure  that 
reafonable  gain,  to  wfiich  they,  who  live  by  felling  the  necef- 


faries  of  life,  are  equally  entitled  with  thofe  who  live  by 


felling  any  other  commodity^ 

The  great  duty  therefore,  of  the  magiftrates  muft  be  to 
prevent  the  railing  the  price  of  corn  and  other  provifions  by 
j  f  any  artificial  or  illegal  methods,  and  particularly  to  execute 

the 
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the  penal  laws,  which  have  been  ©r  may  be  ena<3ed  agalnft 
foreftaljers,  regrators,  and  engroflers :  for  although  fome  of  our 
antient  laws,  paffed  for  that  purpofe,  may  be  looked  upon  as 
pbfolete,  yet  furely  it  mud  be  expedient  to  renew  the  like 
penalties  againft  filch  retailers  and  intermediate  dealers,  as  con- 
ipire  together  not  to  fell  the  common  provifions  but  at  their 
own  arbitrary  prices.  This  is  the  evil  moft  complained  of  in 
this  age,  nor  can  any  practice  be  attended  with  worfe  confe¬ 
rence  than  fuch  combinations  to  fruftrate  the  bleffings  of 
Providence,  and  by  a  fidlitious  pretence  of  fcarcity,  deprive 
the  community  of  the  benefit  of  that  cheapnefs,  which  will 
always  attend  the  appearance  of  plenty. 

Thefe  being  the  natural  methods,  by  which  the  rate  of  pro- 
vifions  ought  to  be  fettled,  how  impolitick  mull:  it  be  to  raile 
that  price  by  any  collateral  circumftances  of  duties  and  taxes 
fixed  on  their  confumption :  it  being  plainly  proved  by  the 
moft  eminent  writers,  who  have  delivered  their  thoughts  upon 
this  fubjedt,  that  every  tax,  levied  on  the  common  neceffanes 
of  life,  will  in  the  end  prove  a  tax  upon  induftry,  and  a  bur¬ 
then  upon  Trade.  Thus  the  Gabelles  on  fait,  and  the  town- 
duties  on  the  entry  of  provifions  in  the  great  cities  of  France, 
muft,  in  the  firft  inftance,  appear  as  grievous  oppreffions  on 
their  people,  though  alleviated  in  fome  mealure  by  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  their  price  is  reftrained  from  being  ad¬ 
vanced  any  higher  than  the  rate  of  the  tax :  whereas,  when 
home  duties  are  impofed  on  our  necefiaries  in  England,  where 
fuch  arbitrary  conditions  cannot  be  annexed,  the  price  is  raifed 
even  beyond  the  proportion  of  the  duties  paid,  which  as  it 

heightens  the  charge  of  living,  muft  eonfequently  olige  us  to 
®  ’fix 
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fix  a  higher  rate  on  all  our  other  commodies,  which  is  not 
only  oppreffive  to  the  people  at  home,  but  ultimately  tends  to 
prejudice  every  branch  of  our  traffick  abroad. 

This  points  out  to  us  the  farther  policy,  that  with  regard  to 
our  foreign  rivals  in  trade,  we  fhould  endeavour  to  render  the 
expence  of  living  cheaper  in  this  country  than  it  is  in  theirs, 
in  order  thereby  to  reduce  the  price  of  labour,  which  will  en- 
aole  us  to  offer  our  merchandizes  at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  con- 

fequently  obtain  a  preference  in  their  fale  at  all  the  foreign 
markets. 

Such  are  the  confequences  naturally  refulting  from  the  be- 
ioregoing  premifes ;  for  as  plenty  or  fcarcity  will  determine  the 
Prlce  of  provifions ,  fo  the  price  of  provifions  will  in  general  de¬ 
termine  the  price  of  labour ,  and  the  price  of  labour  will  deter¬ 
mine  the  price  of  all  productions  and  commodities  whatfoever. 

In  examining  this  chain  of  the  firft  principles  of  Trade,  we 
may  difcover  feveral  difficulties  in  forming  our  meafures  fo  as 
to  anfwer  the  ultimate  end  and  benefit  of  it:  for  the  end  and 
benefit  of  Trade  being  the  employment  of  the  people,  we 
mud  excite  them  to  it  by  the  allurement  of  profit  ;  but  the 
profit  of  employment  mud  arife  from  the  high  wages  that 
are  paid  for  it;  yet  to  give  high  wages  mud  occalion  dearnefs 
in  the  workmanfhip,  which  will  obdrudt  their  fale;  as,  on 
the  other  fide,  low  wages  will  be  a  difcouragement  to  any 
work  at  all.  So  again,  if  provifions  are  fold  dear,  where  fhall 
we  find  a  vent  ?  and  if  they  are  fold  cheap,  where'  will  be  the 
profit  in  raifing  them?  Befides,  cheapnefs  of  living,  we  know, 
often  proves  an  inducement  to  idlenefs  and  a  negledt  of 
hid u dry  in  -every  other  occupation;  it  being  obferved,  that 

when 
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when  labourers  can  earn  as  much  in  two  or  three  days,  as  in 
cheap  feafons  will  keep  them  the  reft  of  the  week,  they  are 
apt  to  lay  afide  their  work  for  the  remainder  of  the  time. 

Now  to  combine  circumftances  fo  feemingly  oppofite,  our 
firft  rule  might  be  to  proportion  the  price  of  labour  as  near  as 
may  be  to  the  price  of  living;  if  the  price  of  one  anfwers  to 
the  other,  bufinefs  will  go  on  without  interruption  ;  for  as 
the  labourer  gets  nothing  by  the  dearnefs  of  wages,  when  it 
is  attended  with  equal  dearnefs  of  living ;  fo  neither  will  he  be 
induced  to  idlenefs  from  the  cheapnefs  of  living,  when  it  is  at¬ 
tended  with  equal  cheapnefs  of  wages.  Accordingly  our  laws 
have  empowered  the  juftices  of  peace  to  fettle  thefe  on  even 
terms,  with  regard  to  the  labouring  men  employed  in  hufban- 
dry ;  but  in  other  works,  where  fkill  is  requilite,  we  muft  ex- 
pedt  the  artift  will  demand  a  recompence  adequate  to  his  ikill 
in  the  workmanfhip ;  and  this  can  only  be  fettled  by  fuch 
agreement  as  may  be  entered  into  between  the  mafter  and  fer- 
vant.  I  have  juft  above  furmifed  the  difficulty  of  reconciling 
the  profit  of  thefe  individuals  to  the  general  intereft  of  Trade, 
agreeably  to  the  true  fyftem  of  national  commerce.  Our  laws 
indeed,  in  fome  certain  manufactures,  and  other  occupations, 
have  attempted  to  limit  the  demands  of  the  fervants  and 
journeymen  to  fome  certain  bounds,  with  regard  both  to  wages 
and  times  of  working  ;  but  as  the  remedy  muft  be  obtained  by 
the  tedious  methods  of  informations  in  our  courts  of  juftice, 
the  evil  oftentimes  remains  without  redrefs,  on  account  of  the 
expence  of  putting  the  law  in  execution*  Whereas  in  France 
the  general  edidt  of  1669  empowers  the  magiftrates  in  every 
town  and  city,  where  any  manufactures  are  eftablifhed,  to  de¬ 
cide 
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dele  all  disputes  between  the  matters  and  journeymen,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  wages,  in  a  fummary  manner,  without  the  interpofition 
of  follicitor  or  counfel,  which  otherwife,  as  it  is  exprefled  in 
the  preamble,  might  create  tedious  and  expenfxve  law-fuits, 
and  draw  off  both  parties  from  the  purfuit  of  their  bufmefs 
and  the  profit  of  their  employment.  But  there  is  another  evil 
yet  more  difficult  to  redrefs  in  our  country,  I  mean,  the  un¬ 
lawful  combinations  of  artificers  and  workmen,  who  often  af- 
fociate,  promife,  and  covenant  together,  not  to  do  any  work 
but  at  a  certain  rate :  I  have  elfewhere  mentioned  by  what 
fevere  punilhments  the  magistrates  in  France  effe&ually  fup- 
prefs  any  fuch  daring  infults  on  their  government  * ;  and  as 
thefe  affociations  are  attended  with  the  fame  bad  confequences 
as  thofe  which  are  made  to  render  provifions  dear,  and  are 
equally  complained  of,  as  the  growing  evils  of  the  prefent 
times,  they  ought  equally  to  be  guarded  againtt  by  a  drifter 
execution  of  our  penal  laws ;  for  to  levy  penalties  on  thofe  who 
raile  the  price  of  provifions,  will  avail  but  little,  unlels  the 
fame  be  inflicted  on  thofe  who  raife  the  price  of  labour. 

Thefe  abufes  being  reftrained,  we  mutt  recur  to  the  general 
principles  of  liberty,  fo  often  before  recommended,  and  which, 
upon  the  conclufion  of  this  point,  1  beg  leave  to  recapitulate, 
namely, — That  a  general  liberty  granted  to  raife  our  neceffary 
provifions  will  procure  us  a  general  plenty  foi  lale  j  That  a 
general  indulgence  allowed  to  their  /ale  will  reduce  them  to  a 
general  cheapne/s ; —  and,  That  a  general  cbeapne/  will  enable 
our  poor  to  work  in  every  occupation  upon  more  moderate 

terms ;  an  expedient  the  rnoft  neceffary  in  this  country,  becaufe 

as 

*'Src  the  treatife  concerning  the  Police  of  France,  p.  103. 
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ns  Englifhmen  will  not  fubmit  to  that  coarfe  fare,  which  foroe 
of  our  neighbours  are  accuftomed  to,  a  mitigation  in  the  price 
of  provifions  is  the  only  method  we  can  refort  to  for  an  abate¬ 
ment  in  the  price  of  labour. 

W e  muft  now  proceed  to  take  into  confideration  by  what 
methods  we  may  promote  that  fecond  branch  of  Husbandry, 
which  confifts  in  railing  fuch  further  productions  as  may 
fupply  us  with  the  materials  for  labour  and  manufacture  in  the 
articles  for  clothing,  buildings,  furniture,  and  all  the  other 
ufes,  comforts,  and  conveniencies  of  life. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  materials  for  clothing,  we  may  remark, 
how  Providence,  in  the  frit  inftance,  has  kindly  adapted  the 
natural  products  of  each  country,  to  the  more  immediate  con- 
veniency  of  its  inhabitants ;  filk  being  gathered  in  the  warmer 
climates,  where  fuch  thin  and  light  apparel  is  moil  agreeable ; 
whilft  wool  and  fur  are  the  growth  of  the  ’more  cold  and  nor¬ 
thern  nations  :  but  as  feafons  and  fafhions  are  equally  change¬ 
able,  fo  the  particular  conveniency  of  one  country,  comes, 
through  luxury,  to  be  the  habit  of  another;  and  the  intereft  of 
all  is  lupported  by  a  mutual  barter  of  what  is  peculiar  to  each  a 
every  nation  endeavouring  to  improve  their  own  native  growth, 
and  add  the  gain  of  the  manufacture  to  the  firft  coft  of  the 
material ;  and  accordingly  it  has  univerfally  prevailed  as  the 
general  maxim  of  all  fates,  to  make,  as  far  as  they  are  able, 
a  monopoly  of  their  own  Jlapl'e  commodities . 

Here  then  a  dift inCtion  muft  be  made  between  what  are 
raifed  for  the  provifions  of  life,  and  what  are  produced  as 
materials  for  manufacture:  to  the  firfl,  freedom  of  fale  may 

be  extended  even  to  exportation  \  but  in  the  latter  inftance, 
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the  freedom  is  only  to  be  allowed  at  home ,  but  the  exporta¬ 
tion  totally  difcouraged. 

•  This  with  regard  to  our  wool ,  is  the  main  point  we  fhould 
purfue,  as  it  is  indeed  the  main  objeCt  of  our  commerce  ;  fince 
the  wool,  which  is  peculiar  to  our  foil,  enables  us  to  compleat 
a  manufacture,  not  to  be  equalled  by  any  that  is  made  of 
foreign  growth.  It  is  upon  this  account  that  the  wool  of  our 
fheep  and  the  hides  of  our  cattle  may  be  efteemed  the  richeft 
produce  of  our  country,  I  mean,  with  refpeCt  to  the  many  em¬ 
ployments  they  afterwards  create,  by  being  converted  into  a 
variety  of  manufactures.  When  therefore  the  chief  benefit 
arifes  from  the  manufacture,  the  material  fhould  on  all  ac¬ 
counts  be  retrained  from  being  fent  abroad  for  by  keeping 
at  home  what  is  capable  of  being  improved  by  our  own  people, 
we  preferve  to  ourfelves  a  monopoly  of  the  Trade,  and  gain  a 
double  advantage,  both  by  the  growth  and  manufacture :  on 
the  other  hand,  whatever  profits  a  foreign  country  may  make, 
by  the  purchafe  and  improvement  of  our  materials,  muft  be 
computed  as  what  we  might  other  ways  have  gained,  and  con- 
fequently  be  put  down  as  a  double  lofs  to  us. 

For  thefe  reafons,  fevere  laws  are  made  in  every  country 
againfl  the  exportation  of  their  own  native  materials  for  manu¬ 
facture;  if  therefore  the  many  aCts  of  parliament  which  have 
been  palled  in  England,  are  not  fufficient  to  prevent  the  clan- 
deftine  running  of  oqr  wool  to  our  neighbours,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
fome  better  methods  may  be  fixed  on,  either  to  make  our  pro¬ 
hibitory  laws  more  effectual,  or  to  eflablifh  others  in  their 
head,  that  may  more  eafily  be  put  in  execution. 


Let 
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Let  ,iis  farther  confider,  that  by  preventing  our  materials  from 
being  tranfported,  we  fhall  preferve  a  greater  quantity  at  home, 
which  confequently  will  reduce  their  price  in  the  fale;  and 
cheapnefs  of  materials  is  an  additional  circuniftance  to  the 
cheapnefs  of  labour ,  both  being  neceffary  to  reduce  the  price 

of  our  manufactures.  ’ 

From  the  fame  reafons  it  will  follow,  that  whilft  we  pro¬ 
hibit  the  exportation  of  our  own  materials,  we  fhould  en¬ 
courage  the  importation  of  what  is  foreign ,  and  endeavour  to 
retaliate  with  our  neighbours,  not  only  by  importing  but  evefc 
tranfplanting  their  materials  into  our  foil,  and  thus  adopt  as 
our  own,  what  might  originally  be  the  growth  of  another 
country.  Accordingly  we  cultivate  hemp  and  flax,  which  for 
a  long  time  paft,  were  the  peculiar  articles  of  hufbandry  in 
feveral  of  the  more  northern  countries  in  Europe;  whence 
they  produced  a  fufHcient  quantity,  not  only  for  fail-cloth  and 
cordage,  of  which  I  fhall  fpeak  under  another  head,  but  for 
clothing  and  furniture  to  fupply  both  their  own  corifumptiori 
and  the  demands  of  their  neighbours.  Add  to  thefe,;;ithe 
tranfplanting  feveral  ingredients,  neceflary  towards  the  com*- 
pletion  of  our  manufactures,  fuch  as  dying  drugs  of  various 
kind's,  which  are  raifed  in  France  and  Holland,  and  ard  equally 
capable  of  being  cultivated  in  our  own  country;  the  vaft  pro¬ 
fit's^  they  make  in  Holland  by  the  culture  of  madder;  has  lately 
dxeited  our  Legiflature  to  encourage  tKVHrilrfig  it  in  England. 
And  as  to  what  our  foil  and  clhhate  will  not  yield,  let  us  have 
recourfe  to  our  colonies  in  the  move' fat  hern  or  wefern  parts  of 
the  world,  which,  L  fhall  presently  obferve,  are  capable  of 
affording  us,  not  only  raw  filks,  but  many  other  productions, 
fo  cheap  and  in  fuch  abundance,  as  to  free  us  from  the  necefi- 

fity  of  purchafing  them  from  our  neighbours  in  Europe. 
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'  Befides  the  materials  for  clothing  and  furniture,  many  more 
are  to  be  raifed  to  ferve  the  other  purpofes  and  conveniencies  of 
life:  amongft  thefe  the  growth  of  Wood  and  Timber  de¬ 
mands  our  principal  attention,  being  fo  neceflary  not  only  for 
fuel,  but  for  the  making  and  compleating  a  variety  of  manu¬ 
factures,  of  which  the  implements  of  hufbandry  and  the  uten- 
-fils  in  Trade  are  compofed,  and  on  which  the  fixength  and 
conveniency  of  all  our  buildings  do  chiefly  depend.  Planting, 
even  if  it  be  defigned  for  ornament  only,  is  attended  with 
many  beneficial  confequences  :  at  the  fame  time  that  a  gentle¬ 
man  adorns  his  ground,  he  adds  future  wealth  to  his  family 
and  country;  and  for  a  frnall  expence  at  the  prefent,  leaves 
the  inheritance  of  a  great  eftate  to  his  pcfterity.  -But  befides 
private  profit,  national  utility  requires  that  a  fufficient  growth 
be  preferved  for  the  building  of  fhips  to  fupply  our  navigation. 
For  thefe  feveral  purpofes  many  regulations  are  enforced  in 
France,  by  the  ordonnance  des  eaux  &  jerks ,  which  indeed 
feem  the  more  neceflary  in  that  kingdom,  inafmuch  as  the 
conftant  demand  that  is  made  for  young  wood  to  ferve  for 
firing,  will  not  fpare  fufficient  for  any  to  arrive  to  fuch  a  growth 
as  may  render  it  fit  for  the  ufe  of  the  navy.  In  England  like- 
wife  many  aCts  of  parliament  have  been  palled,  both  of  antient 
and  modern  date,  not  only  to  encourage  the  planting  of  Tim¬ 
ber,  but  to  prevent  it  from  being  afterwards  untimely  cut, 
barked,  or  otherwife  deftroyed.  For  if  we  would  boaft  of  an 
independant  navigation,  we  fhould  be  careful  to  preferve  an 
independant  fupply  of  a  material  fo  neceflary  for  the  conftru&ion 
of  our  Jhippingi  a  maxim  which  I  fhall  prelently  again  take 
notice  of,  as  proper  to  be  enforced  in  procuring  all  other  naval 
ffeores  neceflary  for  the  fupport  of  our  navigation. 


Whilfl 
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Whilft  part  of  our  native  products  are  thus  to  be  raifed 
above  ground,  many  others  are  to  be  found  underneath  it,  by 
digging  the  mines  for  Tin,  Lead,  Iron,  Copper,  Coals,  &c. 
Some  of  thefe  materials  are  alfo  ranged  under  the  denomination 
of  our  jlaple  commodities ,  and  contribute  fb  much  to  our  con- 
veniency  at  home  and  to  the  advancement  of  our  Trade  abroad, 
as  to  deferve  the  afiiftance  and  protection  of  our  government. 
At  the  fame  time  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  they  who  thus  pene¬ 
trate  the  inward  recedes  of  the  mountains,  to  bring  out  their 
hidden  treafures,  are  entitled  to  be  chiefly  dire&ed  by  their 
own  laws  and  conftitutions  ;  for  in  employments  fo  hazardous, 
and  different  from  all  others,  no  regulations  can  be  made,  but 
what  the  adventurers  may  form  amongft  themfelves >  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  we  find  the  miners  in  every  country  in  Europe,  as 
they  who  work  in  the  iron  mines  of  France,  or  in  the  copper 
mines  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  or  in  the  quickfilver  mines 
of  Hungary  and  Spain,  are  governed  by  a  peculiar  kind  of 
difcipline,  diilindt  from  the  municipal  laws  of  their  own 
country.  In  like  manner  the  tin  miners  in  Cornwall  enjoy 
many  particular  privileges,  granted  by  Charter,  or  guided  oy 
cuftoms  and  conflitutions  of  their  own,  called  the  laws  of  the 
Stannaries ,  as  being  diftindt  and  feparate  from  the  common 

and  ftatute  law  of  the  kingdom. 

Amongft  the  feveral  ores  to  be  found  in  our  ifland,  ‘Tin  and 

Lead  have  the  prerogative  of  being  called  the  parents  of  quv 
Trade,  as  being  the  original  commodities  antiently  fought  for 
by  others,  and  which  made  us  known  to  the  firft  merchants 
of  the  world:  thefe  are  fo  peculiar  to  us,  and  fo  much  wanted 

every  where,  that  the  univerfal  demand  muft  always  afford  us 
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conliant  employment  having  a  right  to  make  a  monopoly 
of  them  a$'  out  dlaple,  whatever  price  we  fix  on  their  laid 
abroad  mud  be  complied  with,  and  from  all  parts  return  a 
clear  gain  :fd  the  nation. 

J  B tit- with  refpeCt  to  iron  ore ,  we  not  only  find  many  compe¬ 
titors  abroad,  but  many  difficulties  at  home,  from  the  fear  city1 
of  coYd-wood  to  convert  it  by  the  furnace  into  pig  iron,  and: 
from  thence  by  the  forge  into  bar  iron,  in  order  to  make  it  fit 
to  be  afterwards  turned  into  other  ufeful  manufactures.  Here 
we  may  take  notice,  howneceffary  one  material  is  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  another,  fince  iron  cannot  be  made  without  the  ufe 
of  wood,  nor  wood  cut  down  without  the  help  of  iron  :  in  con-  * 
fidering  thefe  two  articles  together,  we  find  ourfelves  driven  to 
this  dilemma,  either  to  work  up  the  iron  of  our  own  mines, 
which  by  the  fcarcity  of  cord -wood,  as  above,  will  render  the 
manufacture  toe  dear  ;  or  elfe  to  import  foreign  iron,  and  fo 
lofe  the  benefit  of  our  own  produce.  If  both  thefe  materials 
could  be  produced  in  our  iflands,  in  fuch  equal  quantities ,  and 
at  fuch  equal  price,  as  is  confident  with  the  fale  of  the  manu¬ 
facture,  we  might  then  difeourage  the  importation  from  abroad; 
but  if  iron  of  cur  own  produce  be  fo  dear,  as  to  obdruCt  the 
fale  of  the  manufacture,  it  cannot  be  improper  to  encourage 
its  importation  from  abroad,  efpecially  from  our  Colonies,  as 
its  cheapnefs  from  thence  would  yield  us  the  benefit  of  a  mdre  i 
general  fale,  in  the  common  competition  with  our  neighbours : 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  this,  as  of  all  metals,  iron 
is  of  the  greated  utility  td  finankind,  and  creates  employments 
not  only  by  being  itfelf  worked  up  into  many  various  kinds  of  1 
manufactures,  but  by  the  aflidance  it  affords  in  cutting,  ham¬ 
mering. 
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tnering,  and  working  many  other  materials  into  manufactures ; 
and  of  fuch  confequence  it  is,  with  refpeCt  to  all  warlike  and 
naval  purpofes,  as  to  make  every  country  that  is  enriched  with 
it,  much  more  formidable,  than  thofe  who  abound  even  in  mines 
of  gold  and  filver  fince  it  is  a  known  remark,  that  they  who  are 
mailers  of  iron,  can  eafily  make  others  yield  up,  what  they 
might  think  in  the  beginning  a  more  valuable  commodity. 

I  fhall  here  beg  leave  again  to  mention  the  produce  of  our 
coal  mines,  which  being  the  chief  article  of  our  fuel,  its  cheap- 
nefs  or  dearnefs  mud  influence,  not.only  the  price  of  all  our  - 
proviflons,  as  obferved  before,  but  alio  of  all  materials,  labour, 
and  manufactures.  How  ought  we  therefore  to  lament,  that 
amidd  fuch  an  abundant  fupply  of  this  neceffary  article,  as 
might  render  it  cheap,  we  find  the  price  of  it  collaterally; 
raifed  by  the  duties  impofed  on  its  being  carried  by  fea  from 
port  to  port,  and  efpecially  by  that  additional  charge  upon  it, 
when  brought  into  the  port  of  London  :  what  is  yet  more 
detrimental  to  the  Trade  of  this  city,  coals  exported  from 
Newcadle  to  France  or  Holland,  are  charged  with  a  lefs  duty 
in  thofe  foreign  ports,  than  what  they  pay,  when  imported 
into  London  for  our  own  confumption  5  by  which  means  our 
neighbours  are  enabled  to  furnifli  feveral  manufactures  let  up 
in  rivallhip  to  ours,  at  a  lefs  expence  than  we  canr  in, pro¬ 
portion  as  this  our  native  produCt  is  fo^  cheaper  in  feme  of 
their  principal  trading  cities,  than  it  is  in  the  puncipal  tiadmg 
city  of  our  own  kingdom :  drange  policy  for  us  to  continue 
fuch  a  burthen  upon  this  common  negeflary,  even  beyond  the 
time,  and  after  the  purpofes  haye  b.een  anfwered,  for  which 
thofe  duties  were .originally  propofed. 

J  may 
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I  may  farther  take  notice  of  all  thofe  original  burthens  on 
Trade,  which  are  created  by  taxes  levied  on  many  other 
materials  and  ingredients  necefiary  towards  the  make  and  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  manufacture :  this  evil  is  ftill  of  worfe  confequence, 
as  every  commodity  thus  primarily  charged  with  a  duty,  is 
afterwards  fold  at  a  yet  more  advanced  price,  by  the  inter¬ 
mediate  dealers,  who  raife  their  demands  higher  in  proportion 
than  what  they  pay  to  the  public ;  and  fo  encreafe  their  pri¬ 
vate  profits  upon  the  tax,  as  well  as  upon  the  prime  coft  of 
their  goods,  all  which  ultimately  fall  with  an  accumulated 
weight  on  the  laid;  purchafer. 

For  this  reafon,  as  the  great  Mr.  Lock  has  evinced,  it  is 
more  eligible  even  to  the  land-owners,  to  fix  the  tax  on  the 
land  itfelf,  rather  than  on  its  productions,  provided  fuch  a  tax 
be  retrained  from  being  encreafed  on  account  of  any  encreafed 
value  of  the  land  ;  for  an  attempt  to  improve  that  revenue  in 
proportion  to  the  improvement  of  hufbandry,  would  in  the  end 
fruftra te  the  improvement  of  both,  fince  it  would  tend  to  a 
total  difeouragement  to  any  cultivation  at  all.  From  hence 
we  may  conceive,  that  the  propofals  lately  offered  for  promoting 
agriculture  in  France,  are  not  likely  ever  to  be  carried  into 
execution,  whillt  the  intendants  have  a  power  to  raife  the 
faille  reelk  or  land-tax,  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the 
improved  Culture  of  their  ground:  whereas  the  land-tax  in 
England,  tho’  in  fome  refpefts  an  unequal  rate,  yet  being, 
fixed  on  the  original  regiftered  value,  the  quota  payable  by  each 
county  remains  equally -the  fame,  notwithstanding  the  feveral 
di drifts  may  be -improved  to  yield  a  larger  fhare  of  productions,, 
and  which  indeed,  without  fuch  a  fanftion  and  protection, 
would  not  receive  any  improvement  at  all. 
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By  purfuing  thefe  fundamental  principles  of  Liberty ,  En¬ 
couragement,  and  Protection,  fo  neceffary  for  promoting  our 
Jiulbandry  at  home,  we  may  procure  at  the  firft  hand,  all  thofe 
advantages  either  for  private  me  or  public  benefit,  which  the 
nature  of  our  own  foil  and  climate ,  a  {lifted  by  the  labour  of 
the  inhabitants,  are  capable  of  yielding.  But  as  the  more 
fouthern  parts  of  Europe  are  capable  of  producing  many  other 
materials,  which  cannot  be  raifed  in  our  climate ,  we  muft  en¬ 
deavour  to  make  up  the  deficiency  by  the  afhftance  of  our 
colonies  and  plantations  in  America  ;  where  we  have  a  length  of 
dominions  extending  to  different  climates,  and  lying  under  the 
fame  latitudes  with  thofe  diftrifts  in  Europe,  which  cultivate 
different  produ&ions  from  our  own  :  from  thefe  colonies  there¬ 
fore,  we  may  fupply  ourfelves  with  what  has  hitherto  been 
efteemed  the  peculiar  commodities  of  our  rival  neighbours. 
For  example,  it  has  been  often  fuggefted  with  what  eaie  wc 
might  gather  raw  Jilk  in  Carolina,  Virginia,  Maryland,  and 
Pennfylvania,  countries  capable  of  producing  the  beft  fort  and 
in  large  quantities  :  from  thence  alfo,  and  even  from  our 
more  northern  colonies,  we  may  procure  many  other  produets 
and  materials  neceftary  for  the  fupport  of  our  navigation,  fuch 
as  hemp,  pitch,  tar ,  rofin,  turpentine ,  and  tncijl  tiees,  the 
fupply  of  which  is  facilitated  the  better,  by  fome  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  being  commodioufly  fituated  along  the  fea-coafts,  with 
large  rivers  running  up  to  our  moft  inland  fettlements v/hei ^ 
iron ,  as  alfo  fr  trees  and  Umber.,  are  to  be  found  in  vaft 
abundance,  and  equal  plenty  \  accordingly  by  granting  bounties 
and  indulgences  to  their  importation,  we  may  now  be  iup- 

lied  in  a  certain  and  beneficial  manner  from  our  own 
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dominions,  with  all  thefe  produds,  which,  as  one  of  our 
ads  of  parliament  recites,  “  were  formerly  brought  moflly 
t£  from  foreign  parts  in  foreign  {hipping,  at  exorbitant  prices, 
“  to  the  great  prejudice  of  our  Trade  and  navigation,”  For 
it  is  well  known  that  fome  of  our  European  neighbours  co n- 
iidered  thefe  naval  (lores  as  their  own  Jlaple  produds,  and  con- 
fequently  endeavoured  to  make  a  monopoly  of  them,  fo  as  fome- 
times  to  threaten  not  to  let  us  have  them  at  any  rate,  and  at  all 
times  felling  them  at  their  own  price  and  upon  their  own  con¬ 
ditions  :  but  lurely,  as  a  maritime  power,  we  ought  not  to  be 
dependant  for  our  naval Jlores ,  on  any  other  maritime  power; 
fince,  agreeably  to  the  maxim  I  before  alluded  to,  an  inde¬ 
pendant  navigation  is  effential  to  a  nation  whofe  riches  depend 
on  Trade  and  navigation. 

Befides  thefe  European  commodities,  many  others  are 
brought  from  the  American  plantations,  which  can  neither 
be  produced  by  us  nor  by  our  neighbours,  and  which  were 
formerly  unknown  to  any  part  of  Europe ;  fuch  as  fugar> 
tobacco ,  cotton-wool^  rice ,  indigo ,  &c.  by  which  means  our 
colonies  afford  their  mother  country  not  only  more  land  and 
more  fubjeds,  but  the  effeds  of  different  climates,  and  a 
greater  variety  of  produds ;  and  the  greater  variety  of  'produffs 
we  can  procure,  the  greater  variety  of  employments  will  be 
created. 

But  let  us  obferve,  that  with  regard  to  colonies,  our  prin¬ 
ciple  mud  be  to  encourage  only  the  cultivation  of  materials9 
whilft  we  affume  to  ourfelves  what  may  be  farther  wanting 
for  their  improvement  and  manufaffure  ;  a  condition  which  all 
ether  colonies  in  America,  dependant  on  the  different  powers 
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in  Europe,  are  obliged  to  fubmit  to.  The  French  not  only 
prohibit  their  planters  in  the  weftern  iflands  from  undertaking 
any  kind  of  manufactures,  but  even  forbid  any  attempt  to¬ 
wards  railing  of  vineyards,  or  any  other  natural  productions, 
that  might  interfere  with  their  own  cultivation  at  home. 

In  purfuing  therefore  the  maxims  above  recommended  in 
this  lecond  branch  of  our  hufamiry^  wito  regaid  to  the  ma¬ 
terials  neceflary  for  manufacture,  the  following  purpofes  are 
chiefly  to  be  anfwered  j— firft,  the  employment  of  our  people  in 
our  own  cultivation ;  —  next,  in  procuring  tne  natuial  pio- 
duCtions  at  prime  cojl  and  laftly,  in  being  independant  on 
any  foreign  country  for  a  lupply. — Confequently,  whatever  we 
can  raile  at  home,  capable  of  being  farther  improved,  we 
fhould  keep  at  home  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  prevent,  as  much 
as  poflible,  from  being  fent  abroad  to  be  improved  in  other 
countries :  for  the  fame  reafon  we  fhould  encourage  the 
tranfplanting  foreign  materials  into  oui  foil,  in  older  to  gain 
the  advantage  of  the  improvement : — and  laftly,  whatever  our 
foil  and  climate  may  be  incapable  of  producing,  let  us  take 
from  our  oven  colonies :  lor  whilft  they  can  lupply  us  with  tne 
products  we  want,  and  they  can  raife,  and  we  in  return  lend 
them  fuch  manufactures  as  they  want,  and  we  can  make,  we. 
{hall  mutually  aflift  each  other ;  and  the  cncreafe  of  their  em¬ 
ployments  abroad  will  cncreafe  our  employments  at  home ; 
new  Materials  will  introduce  new  ManufaCtuies ;  new  Manu¬ 
factures  will  introduce  new  Trades  j  and  new  Trades  will 
introduce  new  Wealth  and  Power  to  the  kingdom  in  general. 
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The  firft  productions  being  raifed  by  the  arts  of  hufbandry, 
the  national  wealth  is  to  be  farther  encreafed,  by  the  additio¬ 
nal  value  they  may  receive  from  their  being  improved.  Such 
as  working  the  wool  of  our  fheep  into  cloths,  and  the  hides 
ot  our  cattle  into  leather ;  the  converting  the  hemp  and  flax 
into  linnen  and  cordage ;  the  building  of  lhips  and  houfes 
with  timber;  and  turning  the  produce  of  the  mines  into  a 
multitude  of  ufeful  utenfils :  all  thefe,  together  with  what  we 
work  up  with  foreign  materials,  come  under  the  denomination 
ot  Manufactures,  from  whence  proceeds  the  additional 
and  abundant  encreafe  of  riches  to  the  nation ;  every  fpecies 
of  them,  when  completely  finithed,  receiving  the  chiefeft 
part  of  their  worth  from  the  fkill  and  labour  of  the  workmen. 
This  therefore  being  the  next  and  fecond  advancement  toward 
gaining  the  ballance  of  Trade,  it  is  equally  our  intereft  to 
tupport  out  people  thus  employed  in  our  manufactures,  in 
l'uch  a  manner  that  they  may  fufficiently  fupply  our  home 
conlumption,  and  anfwer  the  demands  for  foreign  exportation. 

The  fuccefs  of  our  manufactures,  like  that  of  our  hufban- 
dry,  will  firlt  of  all  depend  on  the  two  general  principles  of 
Encouragement  and  Regulation  ;  Encouragement' 
»\nl  encreafe  their  number,  and  Regulation  will  promote 
their  goodnefs ,  cbeapnefs,  and  freedom  of  fate. 

When  Lewis  XIV,  by  the  advice  of  his  great  minilter 
Colbert,  began  to  encourage  the  manufactures  of  his  kingdom, 
he  found  it  necelfary  to  abate  the  rigour  of  his  government, 
by  granting  many  extraordinary  privileges  and  immunities; 
h  rft  of  all,  to  fiich  as  offered  to  let  up  any  new  manufactures 
m  his  kingdom,  to  thefe,  as  appears  by  the  letters  patent  for 
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the  firft  eftabliihment  of  the  manufactures,  at  Lyons,  Tours, 
Rouen,  Abbeville,  &c.  he  firft  advanced  a  large  fum  of 
money,  or  at  leaft  lent  it  for  a  time  without  intereft,  the 
better  to  enable  them  to  begin  their  enterprize  :  he  continued 
afterwards  to  allow  them  annual  penfions,  excufed  their 
under-workmen  from  the  tax  called  the  faille,  and  from  having 
any  foldiers  quartered  on  them  :  he  alfo  difpenfed  his  guardian¬ 
ship  and  protection  to  their  children,  it  they  were  natives; 
and  if  ftrangers,  exempted  them  from  the  ef cheat  or  forfeiture 
of  their  goods  and  chattels ;  and  illued  out  his  orders  of  in¬ 
dulgence,  that  after  fome  time  fpent  in  the  journey-work, 
they  fliould  obtain  the  right  of  apprenticefhip,  and  freedom 
to  exercife  as  matters,  either  the  fame  art  or  any  other  depen¬ 
dant  on  it.  Of  all  the  new  arts  and  myfteries  fo  introduced 
into  France,  none  have  affeCted  us  more  than  the  fetting  up 
the  cloth  fabrique  at  Abbeville,  which,  by  the  encouragements 
abovementioned  to  the  firft  undertakers,  is  now  eftablithed  in 
high  reputation,  to  the  detriment  of  the  ftaple  manufacture  of 
this  kingdom. 

It  was  in  purfuance  of  the  fame  national  policy,  that  we 
heretofore  took  the  French  and  Flamands  under  our  pro¬ 
tection,  when  they  were  driven  by  perfections  out  of  their 
own  countries  ;  from  whom  we  alfo  gained  the  knowledge  of 
many  new  arts  and  myfteries,  which  now  create  employment 
for  thoufands  of  our  own  inhabitants,  and  who  from  thence 
have  been  taught  to  vye  with  the  fame  rival  nations  in  their 
own  ftaple  commodities,  and  even  to  vend  abroad  the  very 
merchandizes  we  ufed  formerly  to  purchafe  from  others;  -fo 
that  we  have  not  only  tranfplanted  the  materials,  but  even  as 
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it  were,  engrafted  into  our  own  country,  the  very  arts  and 

inventions  of  other  people;  and  are  at  this  time  cultivating 

and  improving  the  manufaCturies  of  dlk,  brocades,  hats, 

•dockings,  glafs,  and  paper,  employments  fome  years  aeo 
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unknown  in  this  kingdom. 

.  Let  us  not  however  forget  that  the  chief  indulgence  fhould  be 
fhewn  to  our  natives  at  home ,  who,  agreeably  to  the  maxims 
laid  down  in  the  introduction,  ought  principally  to  be  favoured, 
under  the  protection  .of  our  government,  with  liberty  of  con - 
Jcience ,  and  the  free  exercife  of  their  Trades  and  occupations  : 
to  theie  let  us  add  fuch  bounties  and  gratuities,  as  may  incite 
our  artids  to  an  emulation  to  excel,  according  to  the  laudable 
defign  of  the  fociety  lately  edablifhed  in  London,  for  bedow- 
ing  prizes  and  preemiums  for  promoting  and  improving  all 
fuch  arts  and  manufactures  as  may  conduce  to  the  national 
intered  and  Trade  of  this  kingdom:  but  above  all,  the  bed 
method  of  keeping  both  our  own  fubjeCts  and  our  arts  at 
home,  is  to  encourage  the  wear  and  confumption  of  our  manu¬ 
factures  among  ourfelves  ;  to  this  purpofe,  it  is  to  be  wifhed 
that  perfons  in  high  rank  would  fet  the  example;  fird,  in  the 
pin-chafe  of  our  daple  commodities,  as  that  will  occafion 
double  employment  to  our  inhabitants;  and  the  more  en- 
couragement  we  give  to  the  improvement  and  manufacture  of 
our  own  materials,  the  lefs  temptation  there  will  be  to  export 
them  unimproved,  to  be  manufa&ured  elfewhere.  But  of 
whatever  materials  our  manufactures  may  be  compofed,  they 
ought  certainly  to  be  preferred  to  any  that  are  made  abroad, 
as  the  chief  cod  doth  not  arife  from  the  price  of  the  material, 
but  from  the  wages  that  are  paid  for  the  workmanship,  in 

which 


even  thofe  from  whom  we  originally  borrowed  the  art. 

After  thus  fettling  the  means  requlfite  to  encourage  our 
manufactures,  we  mud  proceed  to  make  the  proper  Regu¬ 
lations  to  advance  their  goodnefs  and  credit:  it  would  be 
too  tedious  to  enumerate  the  particular  laws  paffed  in  England 
to  this  purpofe  ;  let  it  fuffice  to  obferve,  that  all  the  ads  of 
parliament  from  Edward  the  Illd’s  Reign  to  the  prefent,  to 
whatever  counties  or  towns,  or  to  whatever  kinds  of  manu¬ 
factures  they  relate,  prefcribe  in  general,  either  a  meafurement 
of  length  and  breadth,  or  of  quality,  weight,  and  finenefs.  Sir 
jofiah  Child,  in  his  difcourfe  on  Trade,  p.  150,  alledges,  that 
it  would  be  of  more  advantage  to  the  woollen  manufacture, 
to  leave  all  men  to  make  what  cloths  and  Ruffs  they  pleafed, 
how  they  would,  when  and  where  they  would,  and  of  any 
length  and  fizes  :  but  when  we  refleCt  on  the  many  deceits 
and  frauds  that  may  be  committed  in  the  making,  fulling, 
and  firetching  the  cloths,  it  feems  highly  neceffary  for  the 
prefervation  of  our  credit,  as  declared  in  the  preamble  of 
feveral  of  our  fiatutes,  to  fix  fome  certain  flandard  of  meafure 
and  weight,  that  is  to  fay,  that  every  piece  ot  cloth  which 
contains  in  the  water,  thoroughly  wet,  fo  many  yards,  fhould 
anfwer  to  fo  many  pounds  weight,  after  it  has  been  icoured, 
thickned,  milled,  and  fully  dried. 

If  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  recite  all  our  own  ftatutes  re¬ 
lating  to  the  regulation  of  our  manufactures ;  it  will  be  full 
more  fo  to  enumerate  all  the  ordinances  and  arrets  of  council 
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which  have  palled  in  France  upon  the  fame  fubjed ;  thefe 
prefcribe  an  affize  of  meafurement  and  quality  in  the  feveral 
manufadures  of  woollen  and  linnen  cloths,  gold  and  filver 
brocades,  alamodes,  luftrings,  leather,  hats,  paper,  tapeflry, 
glafs,  and  all  other  kinds  of  neceflary  implements  and  utenfils, 
made  and  wrought  in  each  refpedive  province.  And  for  the 
prevention  of  frauds  in  putting  a  falfe  giofs  or  colour,  or  ufing 
bad  materials  in  their  compofition,  marks  and  damps  are  fixed 
upon  them,  by  way  of  fandion  of  their  being  made  anfwer- 
able  to  the  flandard.  And  it  is  ordained  by  feveral  aiiets  01 
council,  that  all  the  manufadures  which  do  not  anfwer  the 
marks  and  ftamps  fo  refpedively  put  upon  them,  fhall  be 
expofed  upon  a  gibbet  in  the  public  maiket-place,  with  the 
name  of  the  maker  wrote  underneath  at  full  length ;  and 
upon  a  repetition  of  the  like  deceit,  the  maker  himfelf  to 
be  chained  to  the  gibbet  for  a  certain  number  of  hours,  and 
ever  after  deprived  of  his  freedom  to  work  in  the  fame 
Trade.  It  is  by  fuch  punifhments  we  fhould  endeavour  on 
our  part  to  prevent  the  like  frauds,  which  may  defiioy  the 
credit  of  any  of  our  manufadures,  that  credit ,  upon  which 
the  poflibility  of  their  being  fold  at  all,  doth  entirely  depend. 
It  is  a  llrange  negled  in  policy,  that  in  a  national  concern, 
any  tradefman  fhould  be  fullered,  with  impunity,  to  facnfice 
the  honour  of  his  country,  and  cieate  fuch  diffidence  and 
diftruft  amongfl  foreigners,  as  to  leffen  our  general  intercourfe 
of  commerce,  and  bring  a  lofs  and  difgrace  to  the  whole 

kingdom. 
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Thefe  regulations  to  promote  the  goodnefs  and  credit  of  our 
faleable  commodities,  will  lb'll  be  ineffectual,  unlefs  they  are 
-extended  to  reduce  the  price  to  as  low  a  rate  as  the  fame 
ipecies  are  fold  for  by  our  neighbours,  fince  in  the  prefent 
competition  of  Trade,  cheapnefs  is  every  where  efteemed  to  be 
the  next  prevailing  recommendation. 

The  price  of  a  manufacture  mult  in  fome  meafure  be  fettled 
by  the  price  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  compofed ;  with 
regard  to  thefe,  I  have,  in  a  preceding  article  of  the  rules  to 
be  obferved  in  their  cultivation,  taken  notice  of  the  neceffity 
of  producing  them  in  our  own  foil,  or  importing  them  from 
abroad  at  the  cheapeft  rate,  and  muft  now  repeat,  agreeably 
to  the  conftant  principle  to  be  recommended  under  this  head, 
that  every  material  towards  the  compo/ition,  and  every  ingredient 
towards  the  completion  of  a  manufacture,  ought  to  be  exempted 
from  all  duties  and  taxes,  fince  every  burthen  originally  laid 
upon  a  material  or  an  ingredient,  will  prove  a  yet  heavier 
burthen  upon  the  manufacture  itfelf. 

The  price  of  a  manufacture  will  yet  again  depend  on  the 
price  of  wages,  which  will  not  only  be  governed  by  the  price 
of  living,  but,  in  works  of  fkill,  by  the  demands  which  may 
be  raifed  in  proportion  to  the  fkill  of  the  workmen  ;  and  this 
muft  be  determined  by  the  agreements  that  may  be  made 
between  thofe  who  employ  and  thofe  who  are  employed.  I 
muft  refer  back  to  what  I  have  already  obferved  in  pages  23 
and  24,  on  the  difficulties  we  are  under  in  adjufting  and  re¬ 
conciling  the  profits  of  fuch  employments  to  the  common 
profit  of  our  national  commerce,  wherein  I  have  remarked 
how  this  end  is  more  effectually  obtained  by  the  ftriCter 
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methods  ufed  in  France  towards  iupprefling  the  dilputes  be¬ 
tween  mafters  and  workmen,  and  the  combination  of  either 
with  regard  to  the  price  of  wages  or  the  price  of  the  manu¬ 
facture  itfelf ;  an  advantage  which  the  more  arbitrary  govern¬ 
ment  of  France  may  be  laid  to  have  over  ours,  whofe  lenity 
in  the  execution  of  our  laws  is  the  happier  diftinftion  of  our 
free  conditution. 

Under  thefe  circumdances  the  following  propofal  may  be 
offered  to  our  condderation,  namely,  that  fince  the  price  of  a 
manufacture  depends  fo  much  on  the  wages  paid,  and  the 
numbers  employed  in  making  it,  fo  confequently  the  fewer 
that  ill  all  be  employed  about  it,  the  cheaper  will  be  the  manu¬ 
facture  :  now  in  order  to  complete  a  work  by  few  hands, 
engines  and  machines  are  contrived  to  fupply  the  place  of  a 
greater  number,  by  the  help  of  which,  the  mod  curious  pieces 
of  art  may  be  finifhed  in  a  little  time  and  at  a  fmall  expence. 
The  Dutch,  who  never  fpare  indudry  where  money  is  to  be  got 
by  it,  yet  make  ufe  of  engines  and  machines  wherever  they 
can  make  them  anfwer  the  purpofe,  and  lave  the  expence  of 
labour  :  indances  of  this  appear  in  the  great  number  of  mills 
for  favving  of  dones  and  wood,  which  by  the  guidance  of  one 
or  two  men,  perform  the  work  of  a  multitude:  here  it  may 
feem  ftrange,  that  in  a  difeourfe  concerning  the  benefit  of 
employing  our  people,  a  recommendation  fliould  be  offered  of 
that  which  mud  dedroy  the  necefdty  of  their  labour:  all  that 
can  be  alledged  in  anfwer  to  this,  is,  that  fince  other  nations 
do  make  ufe  of  fuch  engines,  and  are  thereby  enabled  to  offer 
their  productions  at  a  low  rate,  it  is  in  vain  for  us  to  perfevere 
'in  toilfome  methods,  which  will  lay  us  under  an  obligation  to 
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demand  larger  prices  for  our  commodities,  in  proportion  to 
the  greater  coft  in  making  them. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  price  of  a  manufacture,  with 
refpeCt  both  to  the  coil  of  the  materials  and  of  the  workman- 
fliip,  yet  Bill  it  may  be  in  the  power  of  the  vendor  to  put  his 
own  value  on  it,  in  proportion  to  the  demand  made ,  and  the 
quantity  expojed  to  fale .  Thus  we  find  a  multitude  of  people 
perpetually  interpoling,  to  make  their  private  advantages,  by 
buying  cheap  in  order  to  fell  dear.  Thefe  intermediate  dealers, 
as  they  enlarge  the  circulation,  fb  they  encreafe  the  price,  and 
in  fome  Trades  which  they  are  enabled  to  engrofs,  enhance  it 
fo  high  as  to  manifeft  to  all  the  world,  that  it  is  their  own 
combinations  to  procure  an  exorbitant  gain,  and  not  the  juft 
value  of  the  commodity,  that  makes  it  fell  fo  dear.  It  is  from 
this  coniideration  that  Mr.  Lock,  in  his  treatife  of  Trade 
and  coin,  propofed,  that  thole  who  made,  fhould  be  the  only 
people  that  lhould  vend  and  retale  their  own  commodities,  tc 
prevent  them  from  palling  through  divers  hands  to  the  laft 
buyer.  Yet  with  great  deference-  to  his  judgment,  let  it  be 
oblerved,  that  if  the  few  that  make  were  only  to  fell,  there 
might  be  a  greater  danger  of  the  price  being  railed  by  the 
monopoly.  Befides  it  would  be  almoft  impracticable  to  carry 
on  Trade  with  any  conveniency,  without  the  interpofttion  of 
fuch  retale  dealers,  who  replenifh  their  fhops  with  variety  of 
goods  for  all  forts  of  cuftomers ;  and  by.  the  demands  and  run  of 
fafhions,  can  inftruCt  the  firft  makers  what  quantity  and  what 
patterns  to  prepare  :  the  maker  himfelf  deals  only  in  one  kind 
of  commodity,  but  the  fhopkeeper  is  ftored  with  a  variety  of 
goods,  to  anfwer  the  different  demands  of  every  buyer. 
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This  points  out  the  advantage  of  feeking  for  a  greater 
number  of  employments,  amongft  which  our  people  may  be 
divided  ;  for  it  is  certainly  more  for  the  national  intereft  to 
have  number  oj  "Trades  and  a  few  bands  employed  in  each, 
than  to  have  few  Trades  and  a  greater  number  of  hands  in 
each  :  the  more  variety  of  employments  the  people  have  to 
iubfift  by,  the  lefs  will  be  their  mutual  interruption  5  and  the 
lets  they  interfere  with  one  another,  the  greater  benefit  will 
accrue  to  the  whole.  This  after  all,  will  be  the  beft  means  of 
reducing  the  fale  of  our  commodities  to  their  natural  price,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  quantity  produced  and  the  demands  made, 
agreeably  to  the  principles  before  laid  down,  and  confident 
with  that  general  liberty  to  which  all  Englifhmen  are  entitled. 
In  fhort,  let  Trade  be  open>  and  we  fhall  find  the  competition 
of  numbers  to  fell,  will  of  courfe  reduce  the  price  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  confumption . 

This  will  lead  us  in  the  laft  place  to  examine  the  methods 
of  encouraging  an  open  freedom  of  fale,  the  ultimate  view,  as 
I  have  before  obferved,  of  all  our  laws  relating  to  Trade, 
without  which,  all  previous  encouragements  and  regulations 
tan  avad  nothing:  by  freedom  of  J ale  >  I  mean  a  liberty  given 
to  every  man  to  make  a  profit  of  any  art  or  lawful  occupation  he 
fhall  pleafe  to  exercife:  one  may  fell  his  materials,  another 
his  fkill,  another  his  labour,  and  the  laft  the  manufacture 
itfelf,  which  he  bought  only  to  turn  a  penny  by  felling  it  again. 
And  whoever  has  fkill  and  induftry  to  fupport  himfelf  by  any 
of  thefe  means,  without  interrupting  the  order  of  fociety,  it  is 
conti  ary  to  all  reafon  and  policy,  to  preclude  him  on  account 
of  the  want  of  fone  formal  qualifications. 

The 
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The  firft  reftraint  of  this  fort  is  the  obligation  of  ferving  an 
apprenticeship,  in  order  to  have  the  privilege  of  exercifing  a 
Trade.  In  France,  for  example,  by  the  fevere  rules  con¬ 
tained  in  the  ordonnance  of  1673,  it  is  enjoined,  that  an  ap- 
prenticefhip  for  feven  years  muff  be  ferved  by  all  who  propofe 
to  be  tradefmen  or  dealers  in  any  commodities,  either  whole - 
fale  or  retale,  and  that  they  mud  yet  ferve  as  journeymen  for 
fome  time  longer,  either  with  their  own  matter  or  fome  other 
in  the  fame  Trade:  of  all  which  they  muff  produce  a  ceiti- 
ficate  to  the  warden  of  the  company  to  which  that  Tiade  is 
fubfervient,  before  they  can  be  admitted  to  deal  for  themfelves. 
There  is  near  the  fame  reftraint  with  us,  enadted  by  the  5th 
of  queen  Eliz.  cap.  4,  which  makes  it  unlawful  for  any 
perfon  to  fet  up,  occupy,  ufe  or  exercife  any  craft,  myftery, 
or  occupation  whatfoever,  then  ufed  and  occupied  within  the 
realm,  except  he  has  been  brought  up  therein  feven  years  as 
an  apprentice.  Now,  not  to  fpeak  of  the  various  difputes  in 
Weftminfter  hall,  concerning  what  may  properly  be  termed  a 
craft,  myftery,  or  occupation,  or  what  crafts,  myfteiies,  ol 
occupations  were  ufed  at  the  time  of  making  this  adt,  it  may 
be  fufficient  to  refledt,  what  difcouragement  it  is  to  the  propo- 
gation  or  improvement  of  arts  and  myfteries  in  geneial,  that 
they  who  have  ingenuity  enough  to  find  them  out  without 
being  taught,  fhould  be  forbid  to  exercile  them  3  tnat  fuch 
men  fhould  give  place  to  others  lefs  docile  in  the  art,  but 
better  qualified  by  law  :  the  fpecious  pretence  for  commencing 
profecutions  againft  fuch,  is  becaufc  they  cannot  be  fuppofed 
to  underftand  the  Trades  they  prefume  to  fet  up  >  but  the  true 

reafon  is  too  frequently,  that  they  have  made  theii  piofecutois, 

who 


are  generally  pe l  ions  of  the  fame  myftery,  fenftble  they  under- 
ihmd  it  too  well :  if  a  man  knows  nothing  of  a  craft  or 
myftery,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  will  fucceed  in  it;  if  he  has 
dilcovered.it,  and  does  fucceed,  his  not  having  ferved  an  ap- 
prenticefhip,  cannot  in  reafon  be  urged  as  an  objedion. 

T  c  next  reftraint  we  ought  to  avoid,  is  that  of  hindering  a 
perfon  from  the  exercife  of  a  Trade,  becaufe  he  is  not  free  of  a 
particular  town  or  corporation ,  in  which  he  would  be  willing  to 
let  up  his  Trade;  whereas  it  feems  to  be  the  firft  principle  in 
reaion,  as  I  obferved  in  the  introduction,  that  he  who  has  the 
liberty  to  live  m  a  place,  ihould  be  entitled  to  ufe  the  lawful 
means  of  gaining  his  livelihood ;  and  agreeably  to  this  natural 
po  icy.  Sir  Jofiah  Child,  in  his  treatife  on  Trade,  page  io- 
obferves,  that  the  Dutch,  who  thrive  bed  by  Trade,  and  hav" 
the  fureft  rules  to  thrive  by  it,  admit  not  only  their 
own  people,  but  even  all  kinds  of  aliens,  to  be  free  of 
any  of  their  loc.eties  of  merchants,  or  any  of  their  ci 
ties  or  towns  corporate.  But  it  may  perhaps  be  alledged, 
that  the  cuftom  of  London,  by  which  no  one  is  to  ufe  any 
retail  T  rade  within  its  jurifdidion,  without  being  free  of  the 
city,  is  fo  far  reafonable,  as  it  is  eftablilhed  upon  the  con- 
hderation  of  the  difeipline  and  government,  kept  up  by  the 
antient  citizens,  from  whence  many  peculiar  emoluments  are 
<  ei.ved  to  its  members;  and  therefore  it  is  but  juft,  that  the 
perfon  who  would  be  admitted  to  thare  tbefe  advantages, 
ttould  gam  his  title  by  birth  or  apprenticed! ip ;  or  if  a 
Granger,  by  a  line  paid  for  his  admiffion  towards  the  expence 
of  the  regulations :  however,  in  other  corporate  towns  Ids 
populous,  where  no  equivalent  appears,  fuch  a  cuftom  of  not 
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admitting  a  perfon  to  trade  without  taking  up  a  freedom,  has 
been  declared  void  by  conftrudtion  of  law,  as  being  an  injury 
to  the  party,  and  a  prejudice  to  the  public. 

Another  reftridtion  is,  that  exclujive  power  fet  up  by  particu¬ 
lar  companies ,  to  hinder  any  man  from  the  exercife  of  a  craft 
or  myftery,  urilefs  he  takes  up  his  freedom  in  the  fraternity  to 
which  that  art  and  myftery  belongs.  This  condition  is  en¬ 
joined  in  France  by  the  ordonnance  of  1673,  but  as  it  is 
almoft  impofiible  to  carry  on  any  one  Trade  without  inter¬ 
fering  with  fome  other,  it  is  ufual  for  a  fhopkeeper  in  Paris  to 
purchafe  a  freedom  in  four  or  five  different  communities,  for 
the  purpofe  of  carrying  on  the  bufinefs  only  of  one.  Whereas 
this  reftraint  is  fo  far  foftned  in  London,  that  although  a  citizen 
is  obliged  to  take  up  his  freedom  in  fome  one  company,  yet 
he  may  follow  the  bufinefs  of  another,  though  he  has  a  right 
to  vote  only  by  the  name  of  that  company  of  which  he  is  free. 
But  in  this  we  muft  farther  guard  againft  any  reftridtions 
which  may  arife  from  the  ftatutes  or  bye  laws  of  thefe  com¬ 
panies,  which  fometimes  feem  calculated  to  promote  their  own 
particular  intereft,  rather  than  the  intereft  of  Trade  in  general. 
For  which  reafon,  the  bye  laws  of  thefe  fraternities  at  Paris, 
are  fubject  to  the  vifitation  of  the  lieutenant-general  of  the 
police,  who  has  the  power  upon  any  fuch  complaint,  to  alter 
and  annul  them  at  pleafure :  fo  like  wife  the  public  companies 
in  London,  which  are  incorporated  by  charters  or  adts  of 
parliament,  with  certain  powers  to  regulate  the  particular 
myfteries  fubfervient  to  their  jurifdidtion,  are  yet  in  general 
reftrained  by  the  antient  ftat.  of  19th  of  Hen.  vii,  cap.  7, 

from  making  any  bye  laws  or  ordonnances,  in  diminution  of 
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the  King’s  prerogative,  or  contrary  to  the  common  profit  of 
the  realm :  for  the  end  and  inftitution  of  all  thefe  incorpo¬ 
rated  focieties,  is  not  to  monopolize ,  but  to  regulate  thofe 
Trades  and  dealings,  which  are  feverally  under  their  vifitation 
and  inipeftion. 

As  exclufive  privileges  annexed  to  public  bodies  are  not  to 
be  favoured,  much  lefs  are  grants  to  private  perfons  to  have 
the  Jble  ufe  and  exercife  of  any  art  or  wyjlery :  accordingly  it 
is  laid  ,  down  as  a  maxim  of  our  conditution,  that  all  monopolies 
are  contrary  to  the  common  law  of  the  land,  and  the  benefit  and 
'  liberty  of  the  fnbjeft  5  and  with  this  preamble  the  fiat.  21ft  of 

'  .  >  r  j  - 

Jac.  I.  cap.  3.  was  pafled,  for  the  fuppreffion  of  all  fuch 
*  monopolies';  grants,  and  licenfes neverthelefs,  that  a  method 
.  might  be  open  to  reward  the  difcoverers  of  any  new  art  or 
myitery  m  Trade,  there  is  a  provifoe  in  the  fame  a&,  that  it 
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Ihould  not  extend  to  letters  patent  ana  grants  of  privileges  for 
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the  teim  or  14  years,  to  the  true  and  frf  inventor ;  and 
yet  even  this  claufe  mud:  be  conftrued  to  extend  onlv  to  the 
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true  and  hilt  inventor  of  fuch  a  manufacture,  as  is  entirely 
new,  which  is  neither  contrary  to  law,  nor  hurtful  to  Trade, 
nor  mifchieyious  to  the  date,  nor  generally  inconvenient ;  fo 
that  if  any  of  thele  properties  fail,  the  privilege  is  void  ;  and 
whether  all  the  letters  patent  now  in  being  could  dand  the 

#  ‘.h  ‘  .  I  .  0  ’  .1 

ted  according  fo  thefe,  conftruCtions,  mud  be  left,  to  'pe  deter- 
mined  upon  the  prqlecution  of  thofe,  vvhofe  more  immediate 
intered  it  may  be  to  make  them  void. 

I  mud  here  take  notice,  that  although  in  the  abfolute 
government  of  France,  monopolies  and  exclufive  grants  are 
more  frequent  than  in  ours,  yet  to  prevent  the  bad  confe- 
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quences  of  enhancing  the  price  of  any  commodities  to  which 
they  are  granted,  the  price  is  fixed  in  the  grant  itfelf,  beyond 
which  they  are  not  allowed  to  be  fold.  Whereas  the  intent 
of  procuring  letters  patent  in  England,  is  that  the  proprietor 
may,  by  virtue  of  his  being  the  foie  vender,  demand  whatever 
exorbitant  price  he  pleafes.  From  hence  the  following  con- 
fideration  may  be  offered,  whether  a  recompence  by  a  fum  of 
money  paid  at  once,  to  make  a  new  invention  public,  would 
not  be  better  than  the  granting  letters  patent,  with  foie  licenfe 
to  the  inventor  only  to  enjoy  it  ?  For  it  feems  odd,  that  the 
public  fhould  reward  a  perfon  for  a  beneficial  contrivance,  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  muff  confine  the  ufe,  and  delay  the  good 
effects  of  it :  if  upon  infpeCtion  and  tryal  it  be  found  ufefuT, 
why  fhould  it  not  be  put  in  common  practice,  and  a  national 
reward  may  then  with  good  grace  be  allowed  to  the  inventor, 
when  the  nation  in  general  has  the  immediate  opportunity  of 
reaping  the  profit  of  his  invention. 

After  enumerating  the  variety  of  employments  neceflary 
for  carrying  on  Trade,  and  tracing  out  the  methods  by  which 
they  may  be  regulated,  towards  the  advancement  of  our 
national  flock,  I  fhall  forbear  to  add  any  remarks  on  the 
many  other  various  employments  in  which  numbers  of  our 
people  are  divided,  in  the  fervice  of  religion,  in  the  pro- 
feffions  of  law  and  phyfick,  and,  in  the  civil  and  military 
offices  of  our  government :  all  that  can  be  fuggefted  from 
hence,  is  to  wifh  that  in  the  general  diftribution  of  em¬ 
ployments,  too  many  may  not  be  engaged  in  what  are  called 
the  genteel  profeffions  of  life,  fo  as  to  leave  too  few  in  the 
mom  laborious  occupations  of  hufbandry  and  manufactures : 
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in  this  refped,  the  diftribution  m  ay  perhaps  be  found  more 
unequal  in  France  than  in  England ;  but  it  is  not  the  intent 
of  this  Treatife  to  find  fault  with  the  errors  of  our  rivals  in 
commerce,  lince  that  can  be  of  no  ufe  to  us,  except  in  fuch 
indances,  where  we  have  been  fo  impolitick  as  to  follow  their 
example  5  but  I  am  in  hopes  it  may  be  of  fome  fervice  to 
point  out  fuch  of  their  regulations  as  deferve  our  imitation, 
in  order  to  corred  our  own  errors  by  the  better  methods  they 
purfue  ;  or,  by  adapting  our  laws  more  confidently  to  the 
general  rules  and  principles  laid  down  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  firft  necefiaries  of  life,  the  improvement  of  materials,  and 
the  file  of  manufactures. 

From  thefe  maxims  and  principles  which  I  have  recited,  we 
may  in  general  conclude— -That  as  neceflity  is  the  mother  of 
inventions,  encouragement  fhould  be  the  nurfe  to  bring  them 
to  perfedion  ; — That  regulations  are  necedary  to  edabli£h  their 
goodnefs  and  credit,  and  liberty  of  fale  to  promote  their  con- 
fumption.  Confequently,  by  enforcing  thefe  general  rules, 
we  may  procure  fuch  a  quantity  of  our  produds  and  manm 
fadures,  as  will  anfwer  our  home  confumption  and  the  de¬ 
mands  for  foreign  exportation.  This  is  the  fecond  general 
head  propofed  to  be  confidered,  and  accordingly  our  next 
enquiry  mud  be  to  find  out  by  what  principles  and  rules  of 
policy,  we  ought  to  adjud  our  foreign  commerce ,  in  order  to 
procure  a  ballance  of  riches  from  abroad,  to  crown  and  re¬ 
ward  the  labour  of  our  people  at  home. 
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Concerning  the  Advancement  of  our  Commerce 

abroad. 
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he  confideration  of  Foreign  Commerce  is  of  the 
utmoft  importance,  fince  the  riches,  power,  and 
fecurity  of  our  ifland  chiefly  depend  upon  it :  but 
die  methods  and  arts  of  guiding  it  to  thefe  ends  are  nice  and 
various,  and  muft  be  purfued  with  great  caution  and  circum- 
fpedlion  ;  for  our  foreign  Trade,  like  the  element  on  which  it 
is  conveyed,  often  changes  and  fludluates  with  times  and  fea- 
fons,  and  is  attended  with  different  conferences,  according 
to  the  fituations,  cuftoms,  and  habits  of  different  people; 
we  mu  ft  therefore  not  only  obferve  the  firft  appearance  of 
every  branch,  but  extend  our  views  to  all  the  turns  and  circu- 
lations,  which  may  remotely  tend,  either  to  the  diminution  or 
encreafe  of  the  national  profit. 

Under  thefe  diftind  views,  I  have  endeavoured  farther  to 
examine  our  laws,  by  thofe  Principles  and  Methods  of 
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Policy,  by  which  our  foreign  commerce  ought  to  be  fettled™ 

Firft,  with  regard  to  the  exportation  and  importation  of  all  fuch 

commodities  in  which  we  trade —  Secondly,  with  regard  to 

the  nations  with  whom  we  deal — And  laftly,  with  regard 

to  the  methods  of  adjujiing  our  general  Trade  afid  dealings , 

fo  as  to  procure  the  gain  and  advantage  to  ourfelves  upon  the 

general  ballance. 

*=>  . 

The  profit  and  lofs  of  foreign  Trade  mufl  be  computed  by 
the  value  of  our  exports  and  imports,  and  the  number  of  flip¬ 
ping  employed  in  our  own  or  foreign  fervice :  That  Trade 
which  promotes  the  employment  of  our  people,  enlarges  the 
fale  of  our  commodities,  and  encreafes  our  navigation,  mufl: 
be  fet  down  as  neceflary  and  profitable  ;  but  that  which  pre¬ 
vents  the  labour  of  our  people,  leflens  the  confumption  of  our 
products,  and  employs  foreign  (hipping  more  than  our  own; 
muft  fo  far  be  deemed  as  difadvantageous  and  hurtful.  From 
hence  appears  the  ufe  and  expediency  of  particular  laws,  to 
regulate  our  feveral  exports  and  imports,  in  order  to  en¬ 
courage  fuch  as  are  beneficial,  and  to  reftrain  fuch  as  may  be 
unprofitable. 

With  regard  to  exportation ,  our  firft  rule  muft  be  to  grant 
a  general  and  equal  freedom  to  the  fending  out  all  our  manu¬ 
factures  and  fuperfluous  unimproveable  products,  which,  in 
their  different  degrees,  may  return  an  additional  wealth  to 
the  nation  -d'fot  although,  the  fale  of  our  ftaple  manufactures 
made  of  our  own  materials,  may  be  more  profitable  than  the 
fale  of  our  hianufdCtur^s  made  of  foreign  materials,  and  each 
of  thefe '  may  yield  mote  ' than  the  fale  of  our  unimproved 
productions;  yet  we  are  ’to  confider  not  only  what  we  can 
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moft  advanfageoufly  fupply,  but  what  it  is  others  chiefly  want ; 
and  accordingly  imitate  the  Dutch,  who  make  up  their  exports, 
both  as  to  the  variety  of  their  goods,  and  the  different  forts  of 
the  lame  fpecies,  fo  as  to  ferve  all  markets,  and  anfwer  the 
humour  of  every  demand :  tor  whatever  we  are  able  at  any 
ti  ne  to  vend  abroad,  be  it  the  effe&s  of  our  fkill  and  labour,^ 
or  the  produce  of  our  foil  and  climate,  though  by  fome  we 
may  gain  more  than  by  others,  yet  all  will  contribute  upon 

the  -whole  to  the  profit  of  tire  nation. 

'T.T.S  -f  reepom  0£  Sale  is  the  firft  general  principle  fo 
often  t commended  before,  and  to  which  we  muft  again 
recur,  and  perpetually  adhere,  in  our  commerce  abroad  as 
well  as  in  our  Trade  at  home :  for  notwithanding  it  may  be 
the  arbitrary  policy  of  fome  countries,  as  of  Spain  and  Portu¬ 
gal,  to  limit  the  exportation  of  their  commodities,  in  order 
to  enhance  the  or  ice  by  the  little  that  is  fent  abroad ;  yet  it 
muft  be  confided,  that  it  is  me  quantity,  and  not  the  price, 
that  creates  employment  to  the  people  ;  and  conlequently  the 
national  profit  will  be  greater  the  more  is  fold,  although  at  a 
cheaper  rate.  Nor  need  we  be  under  any  apprehenfions  that 
fuch  an  unconftrained  exportation  will  occafion  any  fcarcity  or 
want  at  home  j  fince  it  is  every  where  found,  as  1  have  before 
obferved,  that  the  more  the  confumption  of  any  commodity 
ois  encouraged,  the  greater  will  be  its^^vS# 
quently,  the  more  we  annually  export,  ,$<?  more  ft,  is  i  ey 
that  an  annual  overplus  will  be  railed  fop  future  exportation. 

Our  fuperfluous  commodities  s  being _.ihus  pel mitted  to 
fent  abroad,  without  diftindtion  and  without  reftraint,  the  next 
maxim  muft  be  to  promote  their  fale,  by  offering 
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their  cheapejl  rate.  This  cbeapnefs ,  I  have  before  obl'erved,  is 
more  particularly  to  be  recommended  in  the  fale  of  our  com¬ 
modities  at  a  foreign  market,  efpecially  if  they  be  fuch  as 
omer  competitors  are  equally  capable  of  producing.  There¬ 
fore  it  mull  be  contrary  to  all  policy,  to  raife  their  native 
alue  by  any  collateral  means  of  duties  or  cujloms  at  the  port ; 
fuch  duties  are  indeed  impofed  by  fome  of  our  neighbouring 
kingdoms,  on  the  vain  furmife,  that  the  tax  upon  the  export, 
when  the  goods  aic  iold  abroad,  is  paid  by  the  foreigners  who 
puichafe,  and  not  by  the  natives  who  fell;  but  the  queftion 
is,  whether  the  goods  can  be  fold  at  all,  when  loaded  with 
heavier  cudoms  than  what  are  impofed  by  others  who  offer 
the  like  fpecies  to  fale  ;  for  wherever  different  nations  are 
trying  to  outvye  each  other  in  the  fale  of  the  fame  kind  of 


productions,  the  kwef  price  any  one  offers  them  at,  will  be 
the  market  price,  to  which  all  the  other  fellers  mud  conform, 
or  not  trade  at  all. 

For  this  reafon,  it  has  been  the  conllant  policy  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Holland,  to  exempt  their  exports  from  all 
manner  of  duties  at  the  port :  the  French  alfo  have  found 
tnemlcivcs  obliged  to  follow  the  fame  example;  and  bv  feveral 
ai lets  of  council  paffed  within  this  1  aft  century,  have  mocle- 
lat^cl  the  geneial  tariff  of  1664,  in  the  articles  relating  to  the 
duties  formerly  impofed  on  the  exportation  of  their  woollen, 
hnnen,  and  (ilk  rriitriufa&lires,  which  are  now  permitted  to 
be  font  out  in  a  manner  cuftom  free.  It  was  therefore  fur- 
prifing  that  cur  exports  fhonld  continue  fo  long  burthened 
with  the  Jubjidies  of  poundage,  and  other  impofitions,  as  laid 
on  by  tiie  ftatute  of  the  12  th  of  Car.  II.  all  which  were  not 

clearly 
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clearly  discharged  before  the  year  1721,  by  the  ftatute  of  the 
8th  of  Geo.  I.  cap.  15,  which,  in  fed  ion  7,  remitted  and 
took  off  “  all  the  feveral  and  refpedive  fubjidies  and  duties 
u  whatfoever,  formerly  payable  upon  the  exportation  of  the 
u  Produce  and  Manufacture  of  Great  Britain.”  Thele 
are  terms  of  large  latitude,  and  comprehend  (excepting  fuch 
as  are  particularly  prohibited  to  be  exported)  every  fort  of 
grain,  of  provifions,  and  of  materials  that  are  railed,  and 
every  fpecies  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize,  that  are 
wrought  in  this  kingdom,  which  may  now  pafs  free  and  un- 
molefted  through  our  ports,  without  payment  of  any  duty, 
to  be  fold  according  to  their  dedination,  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  :  there  is  indeed  an  exception  to  feveral  particular  ma¬ 
terials,  on  which  the  duties  are  continued,  and  continued  for 
political  reafons,  which  I  (hall  prefently  mention  :  fo  that 
upon  the  whole,  this  Angle  (hort  claule  may  be  fet  down 
as  the  mod  beneficial  law  that  has  palled  within  this  lad 
century,  for  promoting  and  extending  the  Trade  of  Great 
Britain. 

But  notwithdanding  an  exemption  at  the  port,  yet  the  in¬ 
land  duties  with  which  certain  commodities  are  charged, 
would  render  them  too  dear  at  the  foreign  market,  unlefs  a 
Drawback  be  allowed  upon  their  exportation.  For  whilft 
the  neceffity  of  the  date  may  require  fuch  duties  on  our 
home  confumption,  it  is  certainly  a  wife  precaution  not  to 
continue  them  to  the  obdruftion  oi  our  foreign  traffick : 
accordingly,  the  adts  of  parliament  which  impofe  an  ex- 

cife  upon  feveral  of  our  products  and  manufactures,  provide 

that 
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that  it  fhall  be  remitted  upon  their  being  offered  for  fide 
abroad  ;  but  this  however,  I  have  obferved  in  the  firft  part 
relating  to  the  excifes  on  the  neceffaries  of  life,  can  have  no 
other  efieCt  than  to  cheapen  the  particular  commodities  to 
which  fuch  drawbacks  are  allowed  :  whereas  our  inland 
duties  on  our  home  confumption,  by  augmenting  the  price 
of  living,  augment  the  price  of  all  our  other  merchandizes. 
But  I  have  juft  now  find,  that  in  order  to  be  upon  an  equality 
with  our  rivals  in  T rade,  we  muft  in  general  offer  our  com¬ 
mon  faleable  commodities  in  all  foreign  markets,  at  the  fame 
cheap  rate,  for  which  they  are  offered  to  be  fold  by  others. 

This  therefore  introduces  the  neceffity  of  enforcing  another 

maxim  in  policy,  a  policy  perhaps  more  ^peculiar  to  England 

than  to  any  other  nation  ;  I  mean,  that  of  granting  a  prcemium 
or  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  feveral  of  our  productions, 

that  by  fuch  an  afllftance  from  our  government,  the  trader 
may  be  enabled  to  reduce  his  price  to  an  equality  with  any 
competitors  abroad.  The  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  our 
corn,  has  more  particularly  been  the  means  not  only  of  pro¬ 
curing  a  moft  profitable  return  of  wealth  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  but  of  encreafing  the  cultivation,  fo  as  to  afford  a 
cheaper  fupply  to  our  home  confumption,  and  accordingly 
from  thence  has  been  inftrumental  to  the  advancement  of  our 
national  commerce  in  general ;  thus  by  a  fmall  expence  at  the 
firft  fetting  out,  our  government  has  been  repaid  by  a  fuper- 
abundant  recompence  upon  the  clofe  of  the  ballance  at  laft. 
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Contrary  to  this  iyftem,  fome  other,  powers/ in  Europe,  from 
an  apprehenfion  that  fuch  a  free  vent  abroad  would  occafioii 
an  after  want  at  home,  have  laid  fuch  injunflions  againft  any 
corn  being  extracted  out  of  their  dominions,  as  to  difcourage 
a  fufficient  cultivation  even  for  their  own  confumption,  fo  that 
the  inhabitants  in  fome  places  are  almoft  ftarved,  only  for  fear 
of  being  ftarved.  But  the  fuperior  policy  of  our  laws  have 
happily  guarded  againft  any  fuch  dread  or  hazard,  as  a  bounty 
is  only  allowed  when  the  corn  at  home  is  fold  at  fuch  an  under 
rate  as  to  denote  its  plenty,  and  taken  off  fo  foon  as  its  dear- 
nefs  betrays  a  fcarcity.  Add  to  this,  the  potver  given  to  the 
crown  to  lay  an  embargo  by  proclamation  againft  carrying 
out  any  corn  or  provifions,  whenever  it  fhall  appear  to  be  the 
public  intereft  to  keep  it  at  home. 

I  have  taken  notice  before,  that  in  France  all  traffick  in  corn, 
even  at  home,  was  declared  contreband,  and  not  permitted  to 
pafs  from  one  province  to  another  without  a  fpecial  licenfe : 
but  they  being  fince  apprifed  of  our  better  policy,  in  granting 
a  more  liberal  indulgence  towards  the  joint  encreafe  of  hufban- 
dry  and  Trade,  have  lately  been  forming  new  fchenies  for  the 
improvement  of  both  i  academies  are  eiedted,  and  many  new 
projects  propofed  for  the  amendment  of  lands  and  the  encreafe 
of  culture,  which  neverthelefs,  I  have  before  obfeived,  are 
never  likely  to  be  carried  into  execution,  fo  long  as  their  lands 
remain  liable  to  an  encreafe  of  taxes  in  proportion  to  the  en¬ 
creafe  of  their  value ,  and  although  ordonnances  have  been 
lately  publifhed  for  allowing  a  free  export  of  coin,  at  fome 
xliftridls  and  at  fome  certain  feafons,  yet  how  vain  are  all  fuch 

local  and  temporary  expedients,  whilft  the  nature  of  then 

H  confutation 


conffitution  will  not  admit  of  that  general  freedom  of  fale, 
which,  I  have  fo  often  laid  down,  as  moft  effential  and  necef- 
fary  for  promoting  the  intereft:  of  every  Trade  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Were  I  to  enter  into  a  more  minute  detail  of  the  advantages 
we  receive  from  our  more  general  indulgence,  I  might  obferve, 
that  the  price  of  our  corn  here  at  home,  ever  fince  the  allow¬ 
ance  of  a  bounty,  has  been  much  cheaper  than  it  was  before, 
owing  to  the  greater  plenty :  a  proof  of  what  I  have  fo  often 
repeated,  that  the  more  the  confumption  of  any  commodity 
is  encouraged,  the  more  will  be  its  produce.  I  might  in  the 
next  place  refer  to  the  cuftom-houfe  entries,  which  will  fliow, 
that  with  regard  to  the  quantity,  we  have  for  a  feries  of  time, 
ufually  exported  upon  an  average,  more  than  a  million  of 
quarters  each  year,  which,  with  regard  to  the  price,  efti- 
mated  alfo  upon  an  average,  have  annually  returned  more 
than  a  million  and  a  half  fterling,  remitted  to  us  by  foreigners 
upon  the  ballance  of  that  Trade.  Add  to  this  the  advantage 
of  employing  our  own  fhips  and  feamen  in  the  carriage,  and 
the  greater  employment  of  our  hnfbandmen  by  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  cultivation,  whofe  wages  are  paid  by  the  foreign 
countries  that  purchafe  our  corn. 

From  hence  it  may  not  be  improper  to  offer  a  few  confi- 
derations  on  behalf  of  the  landed  intereft  of  this  kingdom  ^ 
that  landed  intereft ,  which,  by  our  native  products  being 
exported  abroad,  has  introduced  fuch  immenfe  riches  to  our 
nation,  with  this  farther  circumffance  in  its  favour,  that  ex¬ 
cepting  the  bounty  granted  as  above,  it  has  never  put  the 
government  to  any  expence  for  its  protection,  nor  has  it  in¬ 
volved 
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volved  us  in  any  war  for  its  fecurity  ;  at  the  fame  time  it  pays 
a  moft  liberal  tax,  collected  by  the  lead  burthenfome  method, 
nay,  it  pays  moreover  all  the  duties  and  excifes  that  are  im- 
pofed  upon  the  fale  of  its  productions,  the  amount  of , which, 
as  the  great  Mr.  Lock  has  fully  proved,  falls  at  lafl  with  an 
accumulated  weight  upon  the  land  and  land-owners.  .  Indeed, 
upon  the  whole,  we  find  the  connection  between  Land  and 
Trade  fo  united  in  their  mutual  dependencies,  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  lay  a  burthen  upon  the  one,  which  will  not  be  atten¬ 
ded  with  a  prejudice  to  the  other.  This  conlideration  there¬ 
fore,  fhould  deter  us  from  any  attempt  to  take  away  or  even 
to  leflen  the  accufiomed  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  our 
corn,  which  would  not  only  be  prejudicial  to  the  land,  but 
deftruClive  in  the  end  to  every  other  branch  of  commerce : 
for  as  it  would  difcourage  the  cultivation  of  our  products,  it 
would  occafion  a  greater  fcarcity ;  fcarcity  of  provisions  would 
be  attended  with  dearnefs  of  living  ;  dearnefs  of  living  with 
dearnefs  of  labour,  and  fo  on  with  all  that  train  of  confe- 
quences,  which,  I  have  before  fet  down,  as  finally  terminating 
in  the  lofs  of  all  our  Trade  :  but  we  have  found  by  experience 
the  contrary  effeCts,  ever  fince  the  bounty  has  been  granted  ; 
and  fince  experience  is  the  fureft  guide,  all  innovations  upon 
it  muff  be  hazardous  to  the  ftate.  I  have  enlarged  the  more 
upon  this  point,  becaufe  fuch  innovations  have  been  lately  pro- 
poled,  under  the  pretence  of  faving  to  the  government  the  great 
expence,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  annual  bounty ;  but  we  ought  to 
remember,  that  it  is  a  rule  in  commerce,  not  to  fpare  an  ex¬ 
pence  in  one  article,  which  may  produce  a  more  than  equi¬ 
valent  profit  in  another.  Now  the  intent  of  the  bounty  is  to 
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enable  us  to  fell  our  corn  the  cheaper  in  all  foreign  markets ; 
this  cheapnefs  quickens  the  fale,  and  the  encreafe  of  the  fale 
returns  an  additional  profit  to  the  nation  ;  which,  from  the 
greater  circulation  of  riches,  and  the  enlarged  payment  of 
other  duties  and  taxes,  yields  a  fuperabundant  recompence  to 
the  government  for  the  fir  ft  coft  in  fetting  out. 

The  like  bounty  as  on  corn  is  alfo  neceflary  upon  the  fame 
principle  to  be  extended,  for  promoting  the  exports  of  fueft 
other  provisions,  of  which  we  may  have  more  than  neceflary 
for  our  home  confumption  ;  and  accordingly  fuch  are  granted 
upon  our  beef  and  pork  falted,  and  upon  all  fifh  caught  and 
carried  upon  the  bottom  of  Englifh  veflels  navigated  by  Eng- 
lifh  feamen.  I  mentioned  our  ffheries  in  a  former  article,  as 
part  of  our  neceflary  provifions,  and  now,  when  we  come  to 
confider  them  under  the  articles  of  Trade,  they  muff  be  fet 
down  as  forming  a  very  material  and  important  branch  of 
foreign  commerce  •>  not  only  by  the  fale  of  the  fifh,  but  from 
the  number  of  feamen  and  fhipping  which  are  encreafed  from 
this  employment.  I  have  before  obferved,  that  the  Dutch 
efteem  their  fifhery  as  the  great  golden  mine  of  their  com¬ 
monwealth  ;  that  for  Herring  only  on  our  coafts,  is  faid  to 
employ  feveral  hundred  of  their  fhips  and  veflels,  befides 
many  thoufands  of  fifhermen  and  feamen  out  at  fea,  and 
numbers  of  people  maintained  at  home,  in  making  netts, 
building  veflels,  and  preparing,  curing,  and  drying  their  fifh. 
The  placards  they  have  publifhed  for  the  regulating  thefe,  are 
almoft  innumerable,  containing  dire&ions  both  as  to  the  fea- 
fons,  and  method  of  catching,  and  manner  of  curing,  and 

making  a  profitable  fale.  It  feems  therefore  a  mod  inex- 

cufable. 


cufable  negleCt  la  us,  not  to  reap  equal,  advantages  of  io  im- 
menfe  a  treafure,  lying  fo  near,  and  by  a  natural  right  fo 
properly  belonging  to  us ;  elpecially  as  the  profits  arife  with¬ 


out  any  other  coft,  than  the  expence  of  fitting  out,  falting, 
and  the  wages  to  the  feamen  for  catching.  Accordingly,  to 
encreafe  our  fhare  of  fo  profitable  an  export,  we  muft  not 
only  grant  the  bounty  upon  the  export  of  fifh,  but  re-al!owr, 
bv  wav  of  drawback ,  all  the  inland  duties  upon  the  fait,  ufed 
in  preparing  and  curing  them  for  {ale.  , ,  *. 

Laftly,  our  legiflature  has  found  it  neceffary  to  extend  this 
fort  of  indulgence,  to  facilitate  the  fale  even  of  fome  of  our 
manufactures,  fuch  efpecially  as  are  fet  up  in  oppofition  to  fome 
other  rival  nation,  or  compofed  of  materials  purchaled  from 
abroad,  which  being  worked  up  at  fo  much  the  dearer  rate, 

**  '  o  ri  u (  •*  OUiVOiQ  VTiSlI' 

want  fome  public  affiftance  to  reduce  their  price.  It  was  for 
one  or  both  thefe  realbns,  that  a  bounty  was  granted  upon  the 
Britifh  manufactures  of  iilk  5  the  lame  has  alfo  been  allowed 
upon  Britifh** made  fail-cloth  j  and  the  lame  may  be  as  reafon- 
ably  expected  by  way  of  encouragement  to  the  Irilh  and  Bri- 


tilh  manufactures  of  linnen  and  cambricks. 

Although  an  exemption  from  the  payment  of  duties  upon 
the  exportation,  is  neceffary  to  promote  the  lale  of  fuch  com¬ 
modities  as  are  fold  in  common  by  rival  nations,  yet  a  tax 
may  be  advanced  upon  the  exportation  of  whatever  is  peculiar 
to  the  foil  and  climate  of  each  refpeCtive  nation :  accordingly, 
the  particular  wines  of  France  being  much  coveted  by  ft  ran¬ 
gers,  are  made  to  pay,  befides  the  inland  tax  ol  the  aids,  a 
further  duty,  called  the  augmented  duty,  at  the  laid  port  be¬ 
fore  they  are  (hipped  off:  and  fo  likewue  the  northern  king¬ 
doms 


doms  impofe  high  cufloms  upon  the  exportation  of  “their  pitch* 
tar,  and  fuch  other  materials  of  their  own  produce  which  are 
abfolutely  wanted  by  others  $  and  it  is  for  the  fame  reafon, 
that  the  ftatute  of  the  8th  of  Geo.  I.  cap.  15.  beforemen- 
t-ioned,  has  excepted  lead,  tin,  leather,  copperas,  all  urn,  coals,- 
&c.  which  ftill  remain  liable  to  the  old  fubfidies  of  poundage  * 
for  as  they  are  products  aimed;  peculiar  to  us,  not  being  found 
in  any  great  quantities  ellewhere,  we  may  venture  to  put  our 
own  price  upon  them,  and  oblige  thofe  who  are  under  a  necef- 
fity  of  being  purchafers,  to  contribute  to  the  encreafe  of  our 
revenues,  as  well  as  to  the  private  profit  of  the  merchant : 
but  we  ought  however,  to  be  cautious  not  to  raife  thefe  duties 
fo  high,  as  to  render  the  commodities  too  dear  tor  the  com¬ 
mon  markets ;  for  agreeably  to  the  maxims  before  recom¬ 
mended,  whilft  it  is  our  inter  eft  to  Jelly  we  fhould  endeavour 
to  make  it  the  interejl  of  others  to  buy ,  and  the  greater  quan¬ 
tity  we  are  enabled  to  fell,  the  greater  profit  it  will  be  to  the 
nation  in  general. 

Let  us  alfo  confider,  that  by  felling  our  native  commodities 
too  dear,  we  not  only  leffen  their  file,  but  run  the  hazard  of 
not  felling  them  at  all ;  fince  by  our  demanding  too  high  a 
price,  foreigners  may  attempt  to  raife  the  like  productions  : 
in  order  therefore,  to  prevent  others  from  any  enterprizes  of 
fearching  for  lead,  tin,  or  coals  in  their  own  grounds,  we 
lhould  endeavour  to  fell  them  thefe  commodities  fo  cheap,  as 
to  make  it  not  worth  their  while  either  to  try  at  home,  or 
feck  for  them  from  any  other  jfupply  but  our  own. 


Whilft 


Whilft  we  are  thus  to  encourage  the  carrying  out  of  our 
manufactures  and  unimproveable  products,  it  is  incumbent  on 
us,  on  the  other  hand,  to  flop  at  all  events,  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  any  raw  materials ,  capable  of  manufacture  or  far¬ 
ther  improvement  ;  fince  to  part  with  a  material  capable  of 
manufacture,  is  to  part  with  the  profits  of  our  Skill  and  labour, 

which,  as  it  is  the  chiefeft  coff,  fo  it  is  the  cleared  gain  upon 
every  merchandize  whatfoever  :  for  this  reafon,  in  France  they 
prohibit  the  exportation  of  hemp,  flax,  and  the  threads 
of  hemp  and  flax,  and  of  all  other  materials  peculiar  to  the 
composition  of  their  cambricks  and  linnen  cloths ;  of  grapes 
prelfed  or  unpreffed,  with  which  their  wines  or  vinegars  are 
made  ;  and  even  of  old  linnen  and  rags,  as  being  necefiary 
for  their  manufacture  of  paper.  And  their  merchants  are  en¬ 
joined  not  even  to  fend  out  any  fpindles,  teazles,  or  other 
kind  of  instruments  ufed  in  the  arts  and  mySteries  of  weaving. 
To  the  fame  purpofe,  our  laws  have  enabled  fevere  penalties 
upon  any  perfons  who  Shall  prefume  to  carry  out  our  wool, 
woolfells,  fullers  earth,  tobacco  pipe  clay,  raw  and  untan¬ 
ned  hides ;  and  alfo  againSt  thofe  who  fend  away  the  frames 
and  engines  for  making  and  knitting  of  Stockings,  and  other 
wearing  apparel.  Thefe  being  particularly  prohibited,  do  not 
come  under  the  general  licenfe,  enaCled  by  the  Statute  of  the 
8th  of  Geo.  I.  as  before  recited. 

I  took  notice  in  the  firft  part,  of  the  complaints  made  of 
vafl:  quantities  of  wool  being  fmuggled  away  from  hence  to  the 
neighbouring  coafls  of  France,  and  of  the  many  fchemes  and 
propofals  that  have  been  offered  for  preventing  fo  great  and 

national  an  evil :  yet  after  all,  we  Shall  peihaps  find  the  pur¬ 
pofe 
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pole  more  eaiily  anfwered,  by  encouraging  the  free  fale  and 
exportation  of  our  woollen  manufactures,  which  will  confe- 
quently  require  a  larger  coniumption  of  our  materials  at 
home,  and  turn  out  the  fureft  and  moft  profitable  method  of 
preventing  them  from  being  fmuggled  abroad. 

Having  thus  far  taken  notice,  how  the  fale  of  our  products 
may  be  enlarged  by  encouraging  our  Exportations,  agree¬ 
ably  to  the  principles  above  laid  down,  let  us  next  examine 
f  how. the  returns  may  be  made  moft  beneficial,  by  regulating 
,  the  Importations  :  herein  let  it  firft  be  obferved,  that  as 
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the  benefit  of  exports  arifes  from  fending  out  fuperfluous  com¬ 
modities,  fo  the  benefit  of  the  imports  muft  confift  in  bringing 
in  fuch  as.  are  wanted  either  through  neceffity  or  utility. 

The.,  firft  neceffary,  and  confequently  beneficial  return,  we 
are  to  feek  for,  is  that  of  Foreign  Raw  Materials, 
capable  of  being  manufactured  or  improved ;  for  fince  our 
foil  doth  not  afford  a  variety  fufficient  to  employ  all  our 
people,  we  are  obliged  to  extend  our  dealings,  by  working 
up  the  materials  raifed  in  other  climates,  and  thus  engraft 
foreign  ftocks  upon  our  Trade,  and  enrich  our  own  country 
out  of  the  produce  of  others  :  the  fame  reafon  therefore  that 
fhould  induce  us  to  take  off  all  duties  upon  the  exportation  of 
our  manufactures^  ought  to  prevail  with  us  to  take  off  all 
duties  upon  the  importation  of  the  feveral  materials  of  which 
they  are  compofed  :  this  rule,  the  great  De  Witt,  in  his 
political  maxims,  page  80,  obferves,  is  fo  agreeable  to  good 
policy,  and  the  prudence  of  former  ages,  that  in  Holland, 
they  always  remitted  the  duties  upon  the  entry  of  Englifh 
wool,  foreign  yarn,  Turkey  raw  filk,  &c.  and,  in  purfuance 

of 
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of  the  fame  maxim,  we  have  alfo  taken  off’  all  duties  upon 
hemp,  flax,  Spanifh  and  Polonia  wool,  an  exemption  which 
is  equally  requifite  to  allow  upon  all  other  kinds  of  raw 
materials  whatfoever,  capable  of  being  converted  into  a  ma- 
n utad; ure,  and  upon  all  thofe  ingredients  which  are  ufed  to¬ 
wards  mixing  the  materials,  or  finishing  the  manufacture  to 
its  proper  glofs  and  colour;  therefore,  fince  to  this  effed,  the 
ifatute  of  the  8th  of  Geo  I.  cap  i  j,  hath  difeharged  all  the 
cudomS  upon  every"  fpecies  of  dying  drugs,  we  have  only  to 
lament,  that  the  fame  indulgence  is  not  extended  upon  the 
importation  of  foreign  foaps,  oils,  pot-afh,  &c.  for,  as  I  ob- 
ferved  in  the  fird  part,  every  tax  thus  laid  upon  any  mate¬ 
rial  or  ingredient ,  neceffary  towards  the  compofition  of  a 
Manufacture,  is  a  tax  upon  the  manufacture  itfelf  which 
mud:  enhance  the  price,  and  obftrud  the  fale  in  every  foreign 
market. 

Befides  bringing  in  thefe  materials  neceflary  towards  the 
encreafe  and  perfedion  of  our  manufadures,  many  other 
beneficial  returns  are  to  be  made ;  fome  for  our  defence  and 
protedion ;  fome  for  the  better  carrying  on  our  navigation  ; 
fome  for  the  fupport  of  health ;  and  fome  to  fupply  our  other 
common  conveniencies ;  all  which  I  cannot  pretend  fo  to  enu¬ 
merate,  as  to  fugged:  what  degree  of  encouragement  ought  to 
be  allotted  to  every  fpecies :  therefore,  we  mud:  only  in  gene¬ 
ral  obferve,  that  each  of  thefe  commodities  are  to  be  favoured 
more  or  lels  in  proportion  as  they  are  abfolutely  ncceJJ'ary ,  or 
ufeful,  or  convenient:  whatever,  on  the  contrary,  fliall  be  in¬ 
troduced  merely  to  indulge  our  luxury,  mud  be  admitted  upon 
no  other  terms,  than  either  as  they  come  in  exchange  for  our 

I  own 


own  products,  or  have  a  tendency  n>  the  end,  to  promote 

fome  other  branch  of  commerce. 

#  ,  .  !..,cai 

Laftly,  the  general  maxim  which  prevails  over  the  whole, 
and  foas  the  chief  influence  towards  reducing  the  price  $f 
whatever,  we-  import,  is  enforced  by  our  famous  aCt  of  navi¬ 
gation,  which  enaCts,  that  “  no  goods  or  merchandizes  of 
*/■  Europe  fliall  be  brought  into  England  by  any  other  fhips, 


•c  tnan  fuch  as  fliall  come  directly  from  the  ports  of  that 
— : country  in  which  the  faid  goods  or  merchandizes  firfl:  grew, 
'.'■'  ...or,  were  made,  or  from  whence  fuch  goods  are  ufually 
Clipped  for  tranfportation.”  By  this  claufe,  Dutch  goods 
can  only  be  brought  from  Holland,  French  goods  from 
f  ranee,  Spanifh  goods  from  Spain,  and  fo  from  every  other 
country,  the  products  only  of  that  country  :  by  which  means, 
we  not  only  procure  their  refpedlive  goods  at  the  firfl:  hand 
and  cheapeft  rate,  with  regard  to  commiflion,  freight,  and 
prime  cofi  j  but  prevent  other  nations  from  interpofing  with 
us,  in  the  Trades  which  we  can  carry  on  ourielves  by  a 
lhorter  and  more  diredfc  communication. 


But  though  we  allow  upon  thefe  terms  the  importation 
of  whatever  may  be  neceflary,  ufeful,  or  convenient,  as 
above  diftinguifhed,  we  muft  exert  our  utmoft  endeavours 


to  prevent,  upon  any  terms,  the  Importation  of  fuch 
goods  as  may  interfere  with  the  home  confumptio?i  or  file 
of  our  own  Jiaple  manufactures.  Upon  this  principle,  we 
long  ago  prohibited  the  importation  qf  foreign  woollen 
cloths,  and  of  tin,  iron,  and  leaden  wares.  In  France  they 
aie  yet  more  rigid,  declaring  it  contreband  to  import  any 
foreign  manufactures  whatever  that  may  interfere  with  their 


own : 
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pwn :  fuch  are  all  ftlks  and  (tuffs  of  gold  and  Giver,  or  lilies 
mixed  with  cotton  ;  alt  flained  or  dyed  iftuffs  called  ?S'l^get 
looking-glaffes  of  all  fizes,  and  Venice  points  ;  all  lumen  and 
cotton  works  from  India,  unlefs  for  immediate  re-exportation  i 

f  •  ^  f 

and  add  to  thefe  tlie3?nln^i&%r8;  pen.  aides  that  a  re  Enforced 
for  prohibiting  of -fait,  or  oyl,  or  blubber,  to  be  brbugHTffctn 
any  other  country  whatfoever.  But  above  all,  they  are  morC 
particularly  fevere  in  their  injunctions  again!!  the  introduction 
of  any  Engliih  manufacture,  in  which  they  have  proceeded 

•  c 

by  degrees  with  great  art  and  policy,  not  venturing' at;  the 
total  prohibition,  until  they  were  fare  of  not  wanting  our 
afilflance.  To  mention  only  one  article  which  has  affeCted  us 
the  moft,  we  may  find  the  Englifh  woollen  cloths,  when  that 
manufacture  was  firff  fet  up  in,  France,  were  fubjeCt  only  to  a 
(lender  duty  by  the  tariff  of  1654;’  this  Was  afterwards  raifed 
10  per  cent,  by  the  tariff  of  16645  and,  as  the  manufacture 
encreafed  in  that  country,  the  duties  were  doubled  by  the  ta¬ 
riff  of  1669  5  till  at  laft,  finding  they  had  advanced  fo  far  as  to 
be  able  to  make  fufficient  both  for  their  home  confumption  and 
foreign  exportation,  they  have  now  laid  them  under  an  entire 
prohibition.  To  retaliate  for  this,  we  have  alio  impofed  fuch 
high  duties  as  amount  almofl:  to  the  like  prohibition  of  their 
manufactures,  the  importation  of  which  has  been  declared  by 
fome  of  our  flatutes  to  be  even  a  nuifartce  ‘to  this  kingdom. 
With  regard  to  other  nations,  and  other  manufactures  which 
do  not  interfere  with  our  ftaple,  fuch  feverity  may  perhaps  be 
improper,  left  we  provoke  them  to  an  equal  retaliation ;  and 
therefore,  we  fhould  venture  no  farther  than  to  impofe  fuch 

duties  upon  the  entry  of  their  manufactures,  as  may  keep 

I  2  >  their 
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their  price  rather  above  our  own  ;,-  for  total  prohibitions  on  one 
fide;  will  be  anfwered  by  total  prohibitions  on  the  other  j 
whereas,  with  nations  whole  intereft  it  is  to  trade  with  each 
other,  mutual  dealings  will  always  demand  mutual  indul-  ■> 
gencies.ion  Jqtmol  Jon  yarn  yorh  Jfirfj  {3gnH£3b  Imoneg  sladt 

But  after  all,  it  will  be  bell  for  us  to  refort  to  that  mairr 
principle  ot  encouraging  the  confumption  of  our  own  manu¬ 
factures,  as  the  bed  and  moll  effectual  means  to  prevent  the 
importation  of  what  is  foreign  :  the  French,  by  the  example  : 
otr  the  court,  the  fall) ion  of  their  country,  and  their  natural 
vanity  and  love  for  whatever  is  their  own,  live  moltly  on  their 
own  products,  and  drefs  in  their  own  manufactures ;  whilft 
our  fondnefs  for  the  wines,  brandies,  filks,  laces,  linnens,  and 
other  products  and  manufactures  of  our  neighbours,  makes  us 
acceflary  to  the  promotion  of  their  intereft,  and  the  deftruCtion  *. 
of  our  own  ;  for  fo  long  as  our  affectation  in  tiling  foreign 
commodities  prevails,  they  will  be  run  in  upon  us  in  ipight 
of  all  our  prohibitory  and  penal  laws,  which  indeed  are  but 
luperficial  remedies ;  nor  can  the  ends  propofed  by  them  be 
otherwife  effectually  obtained,  than  by  beginning  fooner,  and 
i  ^commending  in  tbe  firft  inftance,  cuconomy  and  good  ex— 
ample  in  the  general  Use  and  Consumption  of  our  own 
Productions. 

Having  thus  adjufted  the  importation  of  what  is  beneficial 
and  necefiary  to  be  confumed  at  home,  wc  mull  next  proceed 
to  regulate  that  other  branch  of  Trade  which  con  fills  in  the 
Importation  of  fuch  foreign  goods  as  are  brought  in  and 
.anded  here  only  for  a  time,  in  order  to  be  re-exported- 
and  fold  again  at  an  advanced  price  to- other  countries:  this 
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is  what  the  French  call ile  commerce  d 'entrepo t,  wh e rein '  the  it 
merchant  may  get  large-  profits  to  himfelf,  by  an  intermediate 
afiiftance  to  others  ;  but  that  the  difference  of  his  gains  may 
center  here,  the  public  muft  be  careful  to  limit  and  diretft 
thefe  general  dealings,  that  they  may  not  interrupt  norantF, 
cipate  the  particular  traffick  of  our  own  native  commodities: 
to  this  purpofe  therefore,  I  beg  leave  to  mention  ibrae  gbne^. ? 
ral  Rules,  together  with  the  exceptions  that  may  be  offered 
to  them,  it  requiring  great  nicety  to  diftinguifh  in  what  in- 
fiances  and  to  what  degree  we  may  remit  the  duuc^paui  upon 
the  importation,  when  the  fame  goods  are  intended  to  be  lent 

out  again  and  fold  in  other  countries. 

For  firft,  if  the  foreign  goods  brought  in  on  purpofe  for 

re-exportation,  are  fuch  as  we  are  capable  ,oj  making,  ourjehes, 

it  muft  then  be  cur  policy  not  to  remit  any  part  of  the  duties 

paid  upon  their  entrance,  becaufe  there  is  no  reafon,  as  it  is 

expreffed  in  one  of  our  ftatutes,  “  that  it  fhould  be  more 

“  profitable  to  export  foreign  goods  beyond  the  leas  than 

<<  fuch  as  are  made  in  this  kingdom,  which  would  happen 

<c  in  cafe  the  exporter  be  allowed  to  draw  or  receive  baci^  on 

“  exportation  all  or  any  part  of  the  duties  paid  or  payable  on 

«  the  faid  commodities,  on  the  importation  of  the  fame.’ 

Wherefore  it  was  ena&ed,  that  no  foreign  luteftnngs  or  ^la- 

modes  fhould  be  entitled  to  any  drawback  ;  lb  likewiie  no 

repayment  of  cuftom  is  to  be  allowed  on  any  wares  made  of 

wrought  iron  or  fteel  in: foreign  parts;  nor  is  any  t e-allowance 

to  be  made  on  foreign  cordage  and  cable  yarn ;  .nor  on  the 

re-exportation  of  foreign made  fail-cloth  :  obferve  in  all  thefe 

inftances,  they  are  manufactures  which  we  are  now  capably 
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of  making  ourfelves ; 


and  therefore,  whenever  fuch  are  intro¬ 


duced  from  abroad  in  order  to  be  fent  abroad  again,  of  what- 
Cvcl  *pec*cs  thc7  are>  we  fhould  retain  the  duty  paid  inwards, 
:;v  which  we  not  only  encourage  our  own  manufactures,  but 
procure  an  addition  to  the  public  revenue,  by  a  duty  which  is 
paid;} by  foreigners:  the  Dutch,  who  interpofe  fo  largely  in 
aie  Trade  of  every  country,  purfue  this  maxim  by  one  gene-- 
:al  import,  charging  foreign  goods  upon  importation  at  i  per 
cent,  ad  valorem,  and  demanding  2  per  cent,  more  upon  their 
rc-expoitation;  fo  that  every  fpecies  of  a  foreign  manufacture; 
has  this  additional  weight  in  its  price  more  than  their  own, 
and  alio  leaves  3  per  cent,  clear  profit  to  their  ftate,  charged 
upon  the  lubjeCts  of  that  kingdom  to  which  the  goods  are 

doiriw  lo  muftfidunfim  orb  brm  4qu  b^foow  ed  gbuswiafte 

The  next  rule  to  be  obforved,  is,  that  though  the  raw" 

matt  1  lals  which  are  neceflary  to  be  brought  hither  towards 
the  make  or  completion  of  any  manufacture,  ought  to  be  ex¬ 
empted  from  any  duty  when  intended  for  our  own  ufe ,  in  pur-- 
iuance  of  the  maxim  before  laid  down,  yet  if  the  fame  fhould 
riot  bt  wot  Ltd  up  here ,  but  ofrered  to  be  fent  out  in  the  fame' 
unimproved  condition  to  another  place,  a  duty  then  fhould  be 
laid  upon  it,  becaufe  we  ought  by  all  means  to  hinder  others 
horn  having  thefe  implements  as  cheap  as  we  can  procure  i 
them,  in  order  to  difable  them  fo  far  from  manufacturing  the  ‘ 
lame  as  cheap  as.  we  may  do;  with  this  view,  the  rtatute  of' 
the  8th  of  Geo.  I.  cap.  15.  mentioned  before,  takes  notice, 

“  dhat,  foreign  goods  ufed  ill  dying,  being  imported  duty  free,  i 
ec  would  tend  to  die  encouragement  of  manufactures  in  fo-" 
fi  parts,  fhould  the  fame  be  again  carried  out  of  the 


“  kingdom 
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- kingdom  without  paying  any  duty,  whereby  they  might  be 
“  fold  fo  much  the  cheaper  ;”  and  therefore,  by  feCt.  n,  a 
iubfidy  of  fix-pence  is  impofed  upon  every  twenty  (hillings 
value,  according  to  the  rates  therein  after  mentioned. 


Whilft  we:fo  rightly  purfue  the  maxims  in  this  indance}*  it 
may  feem  wonderful  that  we  fhould  neglect  them  in  any 
other,  I  mean  particularly  with  refpeCt  to  foreign  foaps,  which 
although  fo  neceffary  to  be  ufed  in  our  mamifaffures,  yet  both 
pay  a  large  duty  inwards,  and  are  allowed  a  drawback  tCrthe 
full  of  that  duty  upon  re-exportation.  %  ?Br' 

From  hence  let  us  turn  to  a  remark  on  the  other  fide,  that 
if  a  duty  inwards  is  irnpoled  on  any  raw  material  which  (hall 
afterwards  be  worked  up,  and  the  manufacture  of  which  it  is 
compofed  is  intended  for  exportation,  then  fuch  inward  duty 
paid  for  the  material  fo  worked  up,  fhould  be  re-allowed  and 


taken  off,  in  order  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  manufacture 
abroad,  fo  as  to  come  within  the  maxims  before  laid  down. 

But  this  again  mull  be  fubjeCted  to  an  exception,  that  it 
be  fuch  a  material  as  cannot  be  produced  in  our  own  kingdom 
in  any  fufficient  abundance ;  for  if  a  charge  be  laid  on  a  fo¬ 
reign  material,  by  reafon  that  we  are  capable  of  raifing  the 
fame  ourftlves,  in  fome  degree,  though  not  in  full  proportion 
to  the  demand  of  the  manufacture,  in  that  cafe,  we  muft 
except  againft  granting  any  fuch  remittance  of  duty,-  becaufe 
it  is  our  intereft  to  yield  greater  encouragement  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  made  of  our  own  growth,  than  to  that  which  is  work¬ 
ed  up  with  the  materials  of  a  foreign  producer  oi 
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The  laft  obfervation  to  be  offered  under  this  head,  relates 
to  thole  merchandizes  which  are  brought  by  long  fea  voyages 
from  the  feveral  parts  of  Ada,  Africa,  and  America,  in  which 
we  and  fome  of  our  neighbours  equally  drive  to  interpofe,  in 
order  to  fupply  ourfelves  and  the  common  markets  of  Europe 
with  products  which  cannot  be  raifed  in  this  part  of  the 
globe  :  in  fuch  a  rivalbhip  of  T.  rade,  it  is  ealy  to  apprehend 
what  advantage  they  have  who  are  capable  of  felling  the  fame 
ipecies  at  the  cheaped  rates  i  it  is  well  known  that  great  part 
of  the  wealth  of  Holland  condds  in  its  large  magazines  of 
Indian  commodities,  efpecially  of  drugs  and  fpices,  which  lie 
exempted  from  all  duties  and  cudoms,  and  are  therefore  the 
more  readily  difperfed  abroad  at  the  lowed  prices :  the  French 
have  fallen  into  the  fame  method  of  policy,  by  feveral  arrets 
of  council  made  in  favour  of  their  Ead  India  Trade,  permit¬ 
ting  all  muflins,  cottons,  and  callicoes  to  be  brought  in  and 
fent  out  without  payment  of  any  cuftom ;  the  like  indulgence 
is  granted  to  their  American  produdts,  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  fet dements  in  thofe  parts. 

In  order  therefore  to  keep  up  our  intered  in  thefe  branches 
of  commerce,  in  fome  mcafure  upon  a  level  with  our  neigh¬ 
bours,  we  are  obliged  to  allow  a  drawback  on  the  inland 
duties  laid  upon  coffee  and  tea,  and  upon  callicoes,  drugs, 
and  China  ware  brought  from  the  Ead,  and  upon  tobacco 
brought  from  our  wedcrn  fettlements ;  which  indulgence  we 
ought  farther  to  extend  to  every  kind  of  merchandize,  raifed 
and  brought  from  all  our  other  colonies  and  plantations,  to 
be  vended  in  common  at  the  markets  nearer  home)  for  there 
is  nothing  we  need  apprehend  from  our  rivals,  but  their 
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ability,  of  uaderfelling  us j  ,  and  nothing  can  more  effectually 
prevent  them  from  underfelling  us,  than  the  difcharging  our 
heavier  impofitions,  and  leaving  thefe  common  faleable  com¬ 
modities  to  their  natural  price,  as  before  recommended.  This 
is  the  more  neceffary,  as  fome  of  thefe  productions,  particu« 
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larly  fugars,  are  railed  at  much  greater  colt  in  our  own,  than 
in  the  French  colonies. 

From  what  has  been  thus  obferved  upon  the  foregoing 
principles ,  with  regard  to  our  Exports  and  Imports,  we  are 
to  infer,  that  all  our  laws  and  policy  ought  to  be  fubfervient 
to  the  following  ends  and  purpofes — Firli,  to  encourage  the 
Exportation  of  all  our  wrought  manufadlures  and  fuperfluous 
uni improve able  commodities ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  exportation  of  all  our  raw  products,  capable  of  being 

.  e 

improved  or  manufadlured — Secondly,  to  allow  the  Importa¬ 
tion  of  fuch  foreign  materials  as  are  either  neceffary ,  nfefuf 
or  convenient  \  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  difeourage  the  bring¬ 
ing  in  of  fuch  products  or  manufadlures  which  *we  can  raife  or 
make  ourfelves — And  laftly,  to  admit  the  Re-exportation 
of  what  is  foreign ,  fo  as  not  to  interrupt  nor  anticipate  the 
lale  of  our  native  commodities. 

Upon  confidering  the  expediency  of  enforcing  the  maxima 
as  above  recapitulated,  it  muft  give  us  the  uttnoft  concern  to. 


find  feveral  duties  at  our  ports  impofed  to  fatisfy  rather  the 
public  exigency  of  our  government,  than  to  regulate  the  inte- 
reft  of  our  foreign  commerce  :  and  what  is'  worfe,  thefe  parts 


of  our  revenues,  which  are  diftinguifhed  under  the  title  or 


cujloms ,  are  appropriated  to  anfwer  fo  many  different  demands*, . 
and  paid  under  fuch  various  denominations, ,  as  muft  create 
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great  perplexity  to  thole  who  are  ready  to  fatisfy  the  net 
,duty.  It  would  certainly  therefore  be  more  fatisfadtory  to  the 
.merchants,  to  have  all  the  payments  of  thefe  duties  at  the 
port,  reduced  to  fome  one  fixed  metb-od  of  payment . 

To  this  purpofe  the  edidl  in  France,  which  eftabliihed  the 
tariff  of  1664,  after  reciting  the  many  inconveniencies  which 
before  that  time  arofe  from  the  confufed  methods  of  levying 
the  duties  at  the  port,  ordains,  that  all  fuch  impofitions  fhould 
•be  changed  and  reduced,  and  remain  reduced  to  one  Angle 
rate,  payable  by  all  forts  of  people,  without  any  pretence  of 
exemption  whatfoever.  Thus  ailo,  the  general  placard  which 
was  paffed  in  Holland  in  the  year  1725,  takes  notice,  cc  that 
“  all  the  former  ordonnances  publifhed  from  time  to  time  in 
“  that  republic,  concerning  the  levying  and  paying  the  con- 
u  VOys  and  licenfes,  or  the  duties  inwards  and  outwards,  as 
“  alfo  the  left  geldt ,  or  impofitions  on  (hips,  had  not  prevented 
“  both  natives  and  foreigners  from  defrauding  thofe  revenues ; 
cc  and  fmee  they  had  not  been  able  to  prefer ve  that  order  and 
«  unanimity  which  the  public,  fervice  required,  by  the  difeo- 
“  very  and  punifhment  of  the  frauds  which  had  been  fo 
“  committed  3  therefore,  and  for  the  remedy  of  fuch  abufes, 
<<  for  the  good  of  their  country,  the  augmentation  of  their 
<i  Trade,  and  the  j unification  of  the  fair  dealer,  &c.  they 
<<  thought  it  mod  proper  to  eftablifh  by  that  placard,  feveral 
<<  new  regulations  to  be  obferved  not  only  reducing  thereby 
their  duties  at  the  port,  but  ordering  the  payment  to  be  made 
in  fo  clear  a  method,  as  at  once  to  contribute  both  to  the  cafe 
of  the  merchant,  and  the  benefit  of  T rade. 

With 
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With  regard  to  contreband  dealings,  and  running  of  goods 
Without  payment  of  any  duty  at  all,  thefe  illicit  methods,  fo 
prejudicial  both  to  the  government  and  the  fair  trader,  we,  as 
well  as  the  French  and  Dutch,  have  endeavoured  to  iupprefs, 
by  many  penal  laws;  but  notwithftanding  ail  Inch  precau¬ 
tions,  fo  many  new  frauds  and  abufes  are  from  time  to\  time 
contrived,  as  to  render  the  management  of  this  revenue,  the 
mod  difficult  talk  upon  the  adminiftration  ;  it  being  much 
more  eafy  to  make  laws  to  this  purpofe,  than  to  enforce  their 
execution.  •  <sq  Mir* 

The  method  perhaps  the  mod  effectual,  to  prevent  any  at¬ 
tempts  of  fuch  frauds,  is  to  leffen  the  duty ;  for  when  the  tax 
demanded  is  fo  low,  as  to  make  but  a  fmall  difference  in  the 
price  of  the  fale,  it  will  not  be  worth  the  while  of  any  to  run 
the  hazard  of  fmuggling ;  fince  experience  has  drown  us,  in 
many  inffances,  that  by  taking  off  half  the  cuftom,  the  re¬ 
venue  has  been  more  than  doubled  by  the  greater  importation. 

I  have  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  mentioned  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  laws  to  regulate  our  exports  and  imports,  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  encourage  the  Trades  that  are  beneficial,  and 
reftrain  fuch  as  may  be  prejudicial :  to  this  purpofe,  cuffoms 
are  eftablifhed  wherever  commerce  fubfiffs,  which  fhould 
both  be  fo  difpofed,  as  not  to  interfere  the  one  with  the 
other,  as  they  ought  jointly  to  contribute  to  the  revenues  of 
the  date,  and  the  benefit  of  the  nation  in  general.  In  this 
refpedt,  great  dexterity  muff:  be  required  in  the  management 
of  his  majefty’s  cuffoms,  particularly  as  to  the  time  and  man¬ 
ner  of  entring  and  clearing  all  drips,  either  coming  in  or  out¬ 
ward  bound,  and  the  preventing  goods  from  being  relanded 
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upon  which  drawbacks  have  been  received.  To  compafs  all 
which,  fuch  rigid  rules  muft  be  made,  and  fo  fevere  a  difci- 
pline  enjoined,  as  may  not  perhaps  co-incide  with  our  natio¬ 
nal  and  darling  principle  of  liberty  and  freedom  of  commerce. 
Let  us  however,  as  far  as  the  exigency  of  our  government 
will  permit,  endeavour  to  regulate  our  cuftoms  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  may  facilitate  the  fale  of  what  we  fend  abroad, 
and  admit  of  an  eafy  introduction  of  what  we  want  at  home, 
and  fo  proportion  the  rates,  according  to  the  maxims  before 
laid  down,  that  the  moil  beneficial  exports  and  imports  may 
be  encouraged,  and  thofe  which  are  lefs  necefiary  may  be  lefs 
indulged. 

But  whatever  rules  and  regulations  may  be  laid  down  in 
adjufting  our  cuftoms  at  the  port,  in  order  to  make  them 
beneficial  to  the  foreign  commerce  of  our  own  country,  yet 
we  fhall  find  farther  difficulties  in  their  execution,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  other  nations  :  fince  every  independant  country  with 
whom  we  traffick,  is  governed  by  the  fame  principles,  and 
directed  by  tire  like  motives  of  felf-intereft,  from  whence 
there  muft  arife  frequent  emulations,  jealoufies,  and  mutual 
oppofitions. 

With  refpedt  therefore  to  other  nations  with  whom  we 
deal \  which  is  the  next  point  to  be  confidered,  great  nicety 
is  required  to  difiinguifh  where  to  enforce,  or  where  relax 
the  rigour  of  our  laws ;  fince  our  regard  to  their  intervening 
interefts,  muft  be  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  commo¬ 
dities  they  purchafe  from  us,  or  the  neceffity  we  are  under  to 
take  any  particular  kind  of  their  growth  and  produce  :  mutual 
wants  will  engage  a  mutual  dependance,  and  confequently  a 
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mutal  Trade  upon  equal  terms :  but  when  the  neceffity  is  not 
mutual,  and  the  intereil  does  not  happen  to  co-incide,  the 
communication  ought  to  be  reftrained,  and  the  want  fupplied 
by  a  more  extenfive  intercourfe  with  others.  How  far  the 
fupport  of  one  nation  is  neceflarily  dependant  on  the  aflrftance 
of  another,  may  eafily  be  guefs’d  at  from  the  difference  of 
their  fituation,  wrants,  and  demands ;  from  whence  the  in- 
tereft  of  each  may  be  fupported,  by  the  exchange  of  their 
refpeCtive  various  products,  and  diftinft  ftaple  manufactures, 
which  the  one  may  want,  and  the  other  is  capable  of  fup- 
plying. 

To  carry  on  fuch  an  exchange  upon  equal  terms,  muft  be 
the  fir  ft  fair  condition  of  Trade  between  nation  and  nation; 
fo  that  whenever  it  is  our  in tcrefb  to  deal  with  others,  we 
fhould  confent  to  make  it  equally  their  intereft  to  deal  with 
us  ;  and  we  consequently  have  a  right  to  expeCt  the  fame  in¬ 
dulgence  from  them,  whenever  they  have  a  like  intereft  or 
their  own  to  gratify  :  thus  in  general,  it  we  take  from 
France,  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Italy,  their  wines,  brandies, 
filks,  oils,  and  fruit ;  from  Germany,  Flanders,  and  Holland, 
their  linnens,  laces,  and  cambricks  ;  from  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Norway,  and  Ruffia,  their  iron,  copper,  deals,-  hemp,  tar, 
and  furs  ;  it  is  but  reafonable  to  expert,  that  each  of  them  in 
return,  fhould  accept  from  us  a  proportion  of  our  lead,  tin, 
leather,  and  woollen  manufactures.  From  hence  it  muft  ap¬ 
pear,  that  a  mutual  affiftance  is  the  only  foundation  for  a 
mutual  traflick,  by  which  we  ought  all  to  ufe  our  common 
endeavours,  according  to  the  Dutch  proverb,  both  to  live 
ourfelves,  and  let  others  live. 
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In  order  to  fupport  fuch  a  conftant  Intercourfe  of  Trade, 
treaties  of  commerce  have  been  often  concluded,  by  which  it 
is  generally  ftipulated,  that  the  fubje&s  of  each  ftate  are  to 
ufc  and  enjoy  all  the  privileges  and  immunities,  which  any 
other  nation,  the  moft  favoured,  ufe  and  enjoy  :  but  however, 
no  great  ft  rets  can  he  laid  on  thefe  public  affurances,  which 
fubfift  no  longer  than  whilft  they  execute  themfelves,  by 
being  agreeable  to  the  humour  and  interefts  of  both  parties, 
but  can  never  force  nor  divert  the  courfe  of  Trade  from  its 
natural  flow  and  current ;  which,  as  1  juft  now  obferved,  will 
always  tend  to  thofe  markets  which  take  off  the  largeft  quan¬ 
tity  of  our  products,  and  yield  us  back  what  we  want  to  fup- 
ply  ourfelves  withal,  upon  the  moft  moderate  terms. 

Since  therefore,  it  is  expedient,  in  purfuance  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  before  laid  down,  to  have  laws  at  home,  to  limit  this 
channel  of  Trade  to  the  importation  of  fuch  commodities 
only  as  are  neceflary,  ufeful,  or  convenient ;  fo  when  thefe 
can  be  obtained  equally  alike  from  different  places,  our  rule 
then  muft  be  to  give  the  preference  to  what  is  offered  by  any 
particular  nation,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  our  com¬ 
modities  exported  to  that  nation. 

Holland  takes  fupplies  from  every  country,  and  confe- 
quently  is  able  to  fupply  every  country  with  what  they  may 
want  to  take  from  others ;  for  the  Dutch  having  but  little  of 
their  own  growth,  interpofe  fo  much  in  the  Trade  of  all  fo¬ 
reign  commodities,  that  what  one  nation  would  buy  of  ano¬ 
ther,  may  be  obtained  from  the  general  ftores  in  Holland.  It 
was  therefore  our  intereft  long  ago,  to  reftrain  them  from  in¬ 
terfering  too  much  in  thofe  Trades  which  we  were  equally 
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capable  of  carrying  on  :  for  which  reafon,  the  a£t  of  navi¬ 
gation  prohibits  the  introduction  of  foreign  goods  and  com¬ 
modities,  unlefs  from  the  places  of  their  own  growth  and  pro - 
duElion>  or  from  whence  fuch  goods  are  ufnally  flipped  for 
tranfportation.  Beyond  this  it  may  not  be  proper  for  us  to  be 
rigorous  in  our  oppofitions  to  fo  natural  an  ally,  fiu.ce  we  gain 
great  profits  by  importing  from  thence  many  neceuaries  which 
we  cannot  diredtly  procure  from  other  places ;  and  they  make 
great  advantages  by  felling  to  others  what  they  purchafe  from 
us  :  it  mull  befides  appear  from  many  ether  political  confi- 
derations,  that  our  mutual  fafety  and  happinefs.  depends  on 
our  mutual  profperity  in  commerce  and  navigation. 

On  the  other  hand,  France  being  fo  well  replenished  within 
itfelf,  makes  but  flender  demands  for  any  of  our  commodities; 
and  is  able  to  fupply  us  only  with  finch  as  are  of  mere  luxury, 
and  tend  to  prevent  the  confiumption  of  our  own  produces  and 
manufactures  *.  we  have  been  obliged  therefore  to  limit  and 
reftrain  fuch  an  intercourfe,  by  more  heavy  duties  and  impo- 
fitions  upon  all  their  commodities ;  for  it  we  were  to  lay  no 
more  cuftoms  on  the  goods  brought  from  thence,  than  what 
are  payable  on  the  like  kind  imported  from  any  other  country 
in  Europe,  we  fhould  foon  find  that  a  traffick  with  them  on 
fuch  equal  terms,  would  in  the  end  prove,  as  the  preamble  of 
fome  of  our  former  prohibitory  laws  declared  it,  a  detiimcnt 
and  a  nuifance  to  this  kingdom  :  it  is  for  this  reafon,  mat  ail 
kinds  of  French  commodities  are  chargeable  over  and  above 
all  other  duties,  with  an  imp  oft  after  the  rate  of  25  per  cant, 
and  if  fuch  commodities  are  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  ma¬ 
nufacture  of  France,  they  are  doubly  loaded  with  a  iecchd 
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duty  of  25  per  cent,  more;  excepting  only  their  wines  and 
vinegars;  in  return  for  which,  they  have  extended  their  re- 
ilraint  upon  our  commerce,  even  to  a  prohibition  of  all 
kinds  of  merchandize  whatfoever,  if  brought  thither  from 
our  coafts  :  this  reflriCtion  however,  is  what  we  muff  be  con¬ 
tent  with,  fince  what  fome  would  call  a  mutual  indulgence, 
in  any  degree,  would  only  prove  a  lots  to  us,  and  a  gain  to 
them. 

With  refpeCt  to  other  European  nations,  fuch  a  medium 
may  be  obferved,  as  that  they  who  open  their  ports  for  our 
commodities,  may  find  from  us  a  mutual  acceptance  of 
theirs  :  thus  whilft  Spain  and  Portugal  continue  to  admit 
our  fifh  and  woollen  cloths  at  low  and  fettled  cufloms,  and 
fuffer  the  privileges  granted  to  our  merchants  refiding  there, 
to  remain  entire  and  unmolefted  ;  we,  on  our  parts,  ought  to 
allow  an  equal  unreftrained  importation  of  all  their  products  ; 
and  this  we  may  afford,  even  upon  the  entry  of  their  wines 
and  fruits,  though  commodities  of  mere  luxury,  when  thus 
introduced  in  exchange  for  our  own  fuperfluities. 

However  there  are  fome  countries,  who  having  peculiar 
productions  abfolutely  neceffary  for  our  ufe,  are  therefore  en¬ 
titled  to  make  higher  demands  upon  us,  agreeably  to  the 
principle  mentioned  before  ;  with  whom  it  is  neverthelef:  our 
interefl  to  deal,  even  upon  their  own  terms,  rather  than  want 
the  material ;  for  example,  although  we  purchafe  raw  filk 
from  Piedmont  with  ready  money,  they  refilling  to  take  our 
goods  in  return ;  yet  by  our  improvement  of  that  material  into 
a  manufacture,  we  make  ourfelves  more  than  amends  upon 
the  ultimate  account ;  and  fo  we  find  it  our  interefl  to  buy 
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naval  ft  ores,  even  at  a  high  rate,  from  the  northern  countries, 
as  being  neceliary  to  fupport  our  navigation  3  from  whence, 
by  the  fubfequent  Trade  to  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  we 
gain  advantages  infinitely  fuperior  to  our  firft  coft  3  notwith- 
ftanding  which,  if  luch  neighbouring  kingdoms  infift  upon  too 
exorbitant  terms,  they  muft  not  be  furprifed  to  find  us  endea¬ 
vouring  to  fupply  ourfelves  with  the  like  kind  of  commodities, 
from  longer  voyages  and  remoter  climates  :  and  it  is  for  this 
reafon,  that  we  favour  the  importation  of  copper  from  Africa, 
rather  than  from  Sweden  3  and  grant  a  bounty  on  hemp  and 
flax,  and  all  naval  ftores  produced  in  our  colonies,  by  way 
of  preference  to  what  is  offered  from  Ruflia. 

From  thefe  inftances  of  what  is  offered,  or  what  refufed  by 
our  neigbours  and  competitors,  we  fee  the  necefiity  of  extend¬ 
ing  our  dealings  to  the  other  more  diftant  parts  of  the  world, 
in  order  to  procure  a  larger  vent  for  our  own  products  and 
manufactures,  and  get  a  cheaper  fupply  of  what  we  want, 
than  can  be  obtained  nearer  home.  For  thefe  reafons,  long 
fea  voyages  are  undertaken  to  the  feveral  parts  of  Alia,  Africa, 
and  America,  in  order  to  fell  the  various  kinds  of  our  fine  and 
coarfe  cloths,  and  other  manufactures  in  toys,  watches,  and 
curiofities  of  fkill  and  workmanfhip,  and  to  bring  back  fuch 
productions  of  their  foils  and  climates,  as  are  either  ufeful  for 
our  own  confumption,  or  ferviceable  to  our  future  Trade  with 
others  3  fuch  as  raw  fil'ks,  dying  and  phyfical  drugs  from 
Turkey  and  the  Levant  3  gold  dull:,  ivory,  and  copper  from 
Guinea  3  filver  bullion,  cocoa,  indigo,  and  cochineal  from  the 
Spanifh  Weft  Indies  3  filks,  callicoes,  coffee,  tea,  China  ware 
fakpetre,  drugs,  and  fpices  from  the  Eafl  Indies  and  China : 
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all  which,  though  feme  of  them  are  commodities  of  mere 
luxury,  we  bring  into  this  part  of  the  world,  to  prevent,  in 
the  firft  inftance,  the  lofs  that  would  accrue  if  we  bought  the 
fame  kind  of  commodities  at  fecond  hand  from  our  neigh¬ 
bours  ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  to  make  a  profit  by  re-export¬ 
ing,  at  an  advanced  price,  what  may  be  more  than  fufficient 
for  our  own  confumption. 

It  has  been  obferved  by  feme  writers  on  this  fubjeft,  that 
an  immenfe  treafure  would  be  faved  to  this  part  of  the  globe, 
if  inftead  of  fuch  a  competition  in  the  Eaft  India  Trade,  all 
Europe  would  mutually  confent  to  forfake  it ;  becaufe  the 
bulk  of  our  exports  thither,  is  chiefly  made  up  of  filver 
bullion  ;  and  the  returns  brought  back,  are  for  the  moil 
part  perifhable  commodities,  of  mere  luxury,  or  fuch  ma¬ 
nufactures  as  have  proved  prejudicial  to  thofe  which  are 
made  in  Europe  3  infomuch  that  both  we  and  the  French, 
have  fome  time  fince  been  obliged  to  prohibit  our  fubjeCts 
from  wearing  any  Indian  wrought  filks  and  callicoes,  &c. 
admitting  their  entrance  on  no  other  condition,  than  that  of 
being  re-exported  to  other  parts  :  but  fince  there  is  fo  great  a 
rivalfhip,  to  fupply  the  demands  conftantly  made  for  thefe  fo¬ 
reign  luxuries,  fhould  any  one  of  thefe  competitors  give  over 
the  Trade,  it  would  throw  too  great  a  ballance  of  profit  into 
the  fcale  of  the  other  5  fo  that  in  this  mutual  druggie,  we 
may  compute  the  lofs  we  create  to  others,  and  the  lofs  we  pre¬ 
vent  from  ourfelves,  as  a  part  of  the  gain  which  is  to  be  pro¬ 
cured  in  our  fhare  of  the  general  intercourfe. 
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Let  me  add,  that  by  thefe  long  adventures,  we  fb  far  en- 
creafe  our  navigation,  as  to  exert  a  naval  power  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  ;  under  the  influence  of  which,  by  extending  our 
commerce  to  the  more  diftant  territories,  we  gain  fuch  a  fupe- 
riority  in  the  competition  with  other  rivals,  as  greatly  to  en« 
lage  even  our  European  Trade. 

Thus  it  will  appear,  that  our  dealings  with  any  particular 
nation,  doth  not  barely  coniift  in  felling  our  own  products, 
and  taking  what  originally  belonged  to  them,  but  that  a  con- 
fiderable  branch  of  commerce  is  carried  on,  as  before  men¬ 
tioned,  by  importing  the  merchandize  of  one  place,  in  order 
to  fell  the  fame  in  another.  By  which  kind  of  interpofltion, 
feveral  kingdoms  and  dates,  according  to  their  fltuations  and 
different  opportunities,  do  really  aflift  each  other,  whilff  they 
are  only  purfuing  their  own  diftinCt  interefls. 

From  hence  we  are  to  calculate  the  benefit  of  our  African 
Trade,  which  not  only  confifts  in  the  importation  of  the 
natural  products  of  that  country,  in  exchange  for  the  manu¬ 
factures  of  our  own,  but  alfo  in  the  returns  we  make  in  the 
trafhck  of  Negroe  Haves,  fold  to  our  colonies  and  plantations, 
towards  railing  their  productions  of  fugar,  cotton,  and  to¬ 
bacco  ;  which  productions  being  brought  to  England,  take 
off*  in  exchange  a  greater  quantity  of  our  commodities  and 
manufactures.  It  has  been  computed  that  we  may  even  pro¬ 
cure  a  profit  by  fupplying  the  French  and  Spaniards  with 
thefe  African  flaves,  for  although  at  the  firft  appearance  it 
may  look  like  afiifting  our  rivals  with  materials,  without 
which  they  could  not  raife  the  productions  of  their  plan¬ 
tations,  yet,  as  by  fuch  affiftance  they  are  enabled  to  pm  chafe 
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provifions,  lumber,  and  horfes  from  our  colonies,  thefe,  by 
being  lo  much  the  more  enriched  by  fucli  a  traffick,  are  en¬ 
abled  to  take  fo  much  the  more  of  our  Britifh  commodities 
and  manufactures.  Thus,  in  the  great  circle,  a  fuperlucration 
of  wealth  is  added  to  our  kingdom,  gained  out  of  the  Trade 
ot  other  nations.  And,  for  this  reafon,  it  is  a  right  policy  in 
our  government,  to  grant  fupplies  for  the  ereCting  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  forts  and  garrifons  on  the  coafts  of  Africa,  that 
we  may  preclude  others,  as  much  as  poffible,  from  inter- 

poling  in  the  original  branches  of  this  beneficial  and  extenfive 
commerce. 

%  4 

But  in  whatever  circulations  we  may  be  obliged  to  move, 
towards  procuring  the  ballance  of  Trade,  in  competition 
with  foreign  independant  kingdoms  5  yet,  as  we  have  terri¬ 
tories  of  our  own  near  adjoining,  and  colonies  and  plan¬ 
tations  in  America  fubjeCt  to  our  dominion,  we  may,  by  a 
more  natural  communication,  fupport  and  encreafe  our  mu¬ 
tual  interefts  5  for  whatever  we  can  fupply  them  with,  or 
they  us,  is  fo  much  faved  out  of  the  lofs  which  would  hap¬ 
pen  to  both,  by  purchasing  the  fame  from  foreigners. 

Here  then  let  it  be  confidered,  that  all  fubjeCts  living  under 
;he  lame  allegiance,  are  equally  entitled  to  the  fame  pro¬ 
tection  ;  and  to  fuch  indulgence  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
religion,  liberties,  Trade,  and  properties,  as  is  confident  with 
the  Trade  and  welfare  of  the  country  to  whom  they  owe  their 
allegiance,  and  from  whom  they  receive  their  protection.  If 
we  opprefs  thofe  who  are  dependant  on  us,  we  muft  expeCt 
to  lofe  all  their  confidence  and  good  will,  ’  which  of  confe- 
quence  will  expofe  us  to  more  hazard,  and  oblige  us  to  be 
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at  a  greater  expence  to  keep  them  under  our  fubjedtion.  On 
the  other  hand,  thefe  indulgences  are  to  be  fo  limited,  as 
that  the  welfare  of  our  fubjedts  abroad,  may  not  be  inconfif- 
tent  with  the  welfare  of  thofe  at  home  ;  for  fince  they  are 
dependant  on  us  for  their  fecurity  and  protedtion,  we  have  a 
right  to  diredt  their  Trade  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  make 
their  intereft  fubfervient  to  the  intereft  of  their  mother 
country.  It  is  upon  this  foundation  that  Ireland  is  pro¬ 
hibited  from  exporting  any  of  its  full  wrought  manufadtures 
of  wool,  and  more  efpecially  from  fending  it  out  raw  and. 
unimproved,  if  happily  that  could  be  prevented  ;  becaufe 
fuch  a  Trade  in  that  country,  would  certainly  interfere,  and 
be  prejudicial  to  the  ftaple  manufadture  of  this  kingdom  :  nor 
do  we  fuffer  our  colonies  in  America  to  traffick  with  us  in  any 
other  produdts,  but  fuch  as  are  peculiar  to  their  foil  and  cli¬ 
mate,  and  different  from  our  own. 

So  likewife  our  adt  of  navigation,  which  I  (hall  hereafter 
more  fully  enlarge  upon,  has  enjoined,  “  that  no  goods  or 
“  commodities  fhall  be  imported  into  or  exported  out  of 
««  any  territories  belonging  to  his  majefty  in  Alia,  Africa, 
“  or  America,  nor  from  any  of  them  into  England,  except 
“  in  Englifh  built  (hips,  and  navigated  by  Englifh  failors  \ 
with  this  farther  reftridtion,  "  that  the  feveral  forts  of  goods 
<<  therein  enumerated,  as  being  of  the  growth  and  produc- 
“  tion  of  our  plantations,  fhall  not  be  fhipped  or  tranfported* 
“  from  thence  to  any  land,  ifland,  territory,  or  dominion 
“  whatfoever,  except  to  fbme  other  Englifh  plantation,  or 
tl  diredtly  to  England  and,  on  the  other  hand,  “  no  com- 

modities  of  the  growth,  production,  or  manufadture  of  any 
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<f  Part  ol  Europe,  is  to  be  imported  to  any  of  his  majefty’s 
tei  j  itoiies  in  Afia,  Africa,  or  America,  unlefs  they  be  firft 
bi  ought  hither  and  laden  and  fhipped  from  England,  and 
cat  lied  diteclly  from  hence  to  the  laid  territories  or  plan¬ 
tations.  So  that  whatever  products  our  colonies  raife, 
which  may  be  ialeable  in  other  parts,  muff  be  brought  into 
England,  in  order  to  be  from  hence  re-exported  ;  or  whatever 
Produ&ions  or  manufactures  of  Europe  our  colonies  may  want 
in  return,  muft  be  taken  from  hence,  and  from  hence  only. 
For  fhould  we  allow  them  a  general  liberty  to  carry  their 
gtovvth  diieCtly  to  other  European  markets,  or  to  make 
any  exchange  from  thence,  of  commodities  to  be  conlumed 
amongfl  themfelves,  without  our  interpofition,  they  might 
in  time  engrofs  fuch  a  feparate  Trade,  as  would  make  their 
interelt  independant  of  their  mother  country. 

xO  this  i ule,  we  have  of  late  been  induced  to  make  fome 
exceptions,  by  allowing  rice  to  be  fhipped  from  Carolina,  di- 
retfdy  to  any  part  of  Europe,  fouthward  of  Cape  Finifterre  ; 
and  our  plantation  fugars  to  be  configned  to  the  northern 
ports,  without  flopping  at  ours.  For  it  feems,  whilft  thefe 
commodities  continued  encumbered  with  the  charge  of  duties 
payable  here,  and  of  the  landing,  re-fhipping,  com  million, 
and  additional  freight,  their  price  was  fo  enhanced,  as  gave 
tiie  French,  who  had  fome  time  before  indulged  their  colonies 
un  carrying  on  fuch  a  dircCt  Trade,  an  opportunity  of  under- 
j tiling  us  at  all  thofe  markets  :  thefe  indulgencies  however, 
are  only  to  be  granted  upon  the  like  motives,  and  to  be  taken 
off  whenever  fuch  pretences  fhall  ceafe ;  for  our  government 
mull  be  exticmcly  cautious  not  to  fuffer  any  innovations  upon 

thofe 


thole  general  rules  and  principles,  by  which  our  colonies  ana 
plantations  are  to  be  kept  in  their  due  and  proper  lines  of 
dependance  and  fubordination.. 

Herein  we  find  many  and  great  difficulties,  as  our  colo¬ 
nies  on  the  continent  of  America,  inftead  of  being  equally 
alike  under  our  controul,  are  divided  into  diftinCt  and  fepa- 
rate  powers,  confiding  of  the  royal,  the  proprietary,  and 
the  charter  governments,  without  any  uniformity  in  their 
religions,  or  their  civil  and  military  eftablifhments,  or  even 
in  their  commercial  interefts  j  hence  it  is  that  upon  any 
emergency,  where  the  affiftance  of  the  whole  may  be  necef- 
fary,  we  lie  under  the  fame  difadvantages  in  America  as 
we  do  in  Europe,  by  being  obliged  to  form  a  confederate 
alliance,  to  oppofe  the  more  united  effort  of  a  fingle  power  : 
on  the  other  hand,  this  very  difunion  of  our  colonies  amongft 
themfelves,  may  be  a  fecurity  to  us  of  their  not  joining  toge¬ 
ther,  to  throw  off  their  dependancy  upon  our  foie  govern¬ 
ment. 

Frefh  difficulties  may  yet  arife  from  the  encreafe  of  thefe 

< 

colonies  by  any  new  acquifitions  ;  fince  their  extent  in  time 
may  grow,  if  not  too  potent,  yet  too  unweildy  for  our 
direction.  For  although  I  have  laid  it  down  in  the  intro¬ 
duction,  as  a  right  policy  to  plant  colonies  in  other  climates, 
to  which  our  fuperfluous  people  who  cannot  fubfift  at  home 
may  refort  for  employment ;  yet,  when  our  poffeffions  abroad 
fhall  be  fo  enlarged  as  to  demand  a  greater  number  of  people 
from  hence  than  can  be  fpared,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  policy,  like 
charity,  fhould  begin  at  home,  and  juftify  our  refufal  of  that 
fupply  to  others,  which  we  may  hereafter  want  ourfelves. 

In 
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J.i  the  mxt  place,  if  the  enlargement  of  our  inland  acqui- 
fmons  fhould  not  he  attended  with  an  enlargement  of  our 
navigation,  lo  much  the  lets  fhall  we  be  able  to  proteCt  them, 
or  they  deferve  our  protection.  The  French,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  fubjeCfs  from  wandering  too  far  into  the  interior 
parts  of  thofe  diftant  countries,  made  ufe  of  a  policy,  well 
deferving  our  imitation,  by  forbidding  any  habitations  or 
fettlements  to  be  fixed  beyond  the  lines,  which  were  circum- 
fertbed  to  be  under  the  protection  of  certain  forts  ereCted  for 
that  purpofe :  after  all,  thefe  continental  acquifnions  fhould 
not  be  lb  much  the  objeCt  of  our  conqueft,  as  other  maritime 
ten  itones  which  may  encreale  our  navigation  as  well  as  corn- 
met  ce.  Let  us  however,  in  all  inflances,  recur  to  the  maxims 
I  have  fo  often  repeated,  not  to  fuffer  our  colonies  wherever 
they  may  be  fettled,  to  engage  in  fich  employments  or  fuch 
Trades,  as  may  lelfen  our  employments  or  interfere  with  our 
Trade  at  home ;  for  fhould  they  attempt  to  fupply  themfelves, 
or  meet  us  at  a  foreign  market  with  fuch  products  or  manu¬ 
factures  which  we  have  .the  firft  right  to  fupply,  they  mull 
expeCt  us  to  affume  that  fovereign  right,  like  all  other  fiipe- 
rior  powers,  of  controuling  any  pretence  of  their  entering 
into  a  competition  with  us :  upon  the  whole,  it  fhould  ever 
be  the  policy  of  a  Britifh  adminiftration,  to  take  care,  that 
the  primary  intereft  of  the  mother  country,  do  not  give  way 
to  the  fecondary  intereft  of  any  of  its  dependants. 

Our  American  fettlements  being  limited  to  thefe  conditions, 
with  refpeCt  to  their  Trade  with  us  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 
ought  to  be  encouraged  at  large  in  their  mutual  intercourfe 
with  one  another ;  for  however  flender  their  profits  may  be  to 
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each,  yet  a  double  advantage  will  accrue  to  us  y  but  where 
their  profits  are  not  likely  to  be  mutual,  let  the  permiffion  be 
extended  to  their  trading  with  any  foreign  American  colony 
of  another  nation,  where  more  profitable  terms  may  be  pro¬ 
cured  ;  for  it  is  no  advantage  to  us  that  one  of  our  dependants 
fhould  be  a  gainer  by  the  lofs  of  another,  efpecially  if  that  lofs 
can  be  prevented  by  their  trafficking  with  a  foreign  neighbour. 
It  wras  upon  this  principle  we  indulged  the  northern  colonies 
to  carry  lumber  to  the  French,  and  take  returns  in  inolafies, 
notwithftanding  the  oppofition  made  to  it  by  our  fugar  plan¬ 
tations. 

Whilfl  our  colonifts  and  planters  remain  quiet  and  peace¬ 
able  under  thefe  reciprocal  conditions,  they  are  entitled,  in  all 
other  refpedts,  to  the  fame  liberties  and  indulgencies  which 
their  fellow  fubjedts  enjoy  in  this  country  :  our  government 
therefore  fhould  reconcile  their  affedtions  to  it,  by  forbearing 
to  levy  any  burthenfome  impofitions  on  their  Trades,  and  by 
protedting  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  religions  and  pro¬ 
perties,  with  freedom  of  fale,  and  right  of  inheritance  ;  that 
they  may  be  an  alylum,  not  only  to  our  fubjedts  incapable 
of  fubfifting  here,  but  to  the  opprefled  fubjedts  of  other 
countries.  And  whilft  we  can  induce  them  to  take  from 
us,  the  manufadtures  which  they  ufe,  and  wre  can  make  >  and 
they  are  able  to  fupply  us  with  the  neceffary  produdts  which 
we  want,  and  they  can  raife ;  we  ffiall  mutually  affift  each 
other;  and  the  encreafe  of  their  Trade  and  wealth  abroad, 
will  neceflfarily  encreafe  our  Trade  and  wealth  at  home. 
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From  thtie  obfervations  on  the  interefts  of  the  different 
people  with  whom  we  have  any  dealings,  not  only  regarding 
each  particular  Trade,  as  it  is  carried  on  with  each  particular 
nation,  but  by  a  more  general  infpe&ion,  examining  the  re¬ 
mote  tendencies,  as  well  as  firft  appearance  of  every  branch 
of  commerce,  we  may  difcover,  that  every  diftindt  traffick, 
hath  both  a  diftindt  interelh  of  its  own,  and  lome  collateral 
alliance  to  all  the  reft  ;  their  dependancies  being  ftich,  that  a 
profit  by  one,  will  often  occafion  a  lofs  in  another;  and,  in 
fome  inftances,  a  lofs  by  one,  will  be  the  caufe  of  gain  in 
another  :  we  fhall  alfo  find,  that  there  are  fome  Trades 
which  muft  be  carried  on,  not  fo  much  with  a  view  to 
clear  a  profit  to  ourfelves,  as  to  prevent  their  being  too  much 
en oroffed  by  others  ;  for  whatever  any  dealing  adds  to  our 
ftock,  or  what  if  prevents  us  from  lofing,  muft  be  fet  down 
in  our  account,  as  one  and  the  fame. 

This  will  lead  us  in  the  lad  place  to  confider  the  methods 
of  a djtifting  our  general  \ trade  and  dealings ,  fo  as  to  procure 
the  national  advantage  to  our  own  country  upon  the  ultimate 
ballance  of  accounts. 

To  this  end,  our  principal  point,  purfuant  to  the  true  fpirit 
of  a  commercial  nation,  muft  be  to  add  the  profit  of  navi¬ 
gation  to  the  profit  of  our  foreign  Trade  ;  there  being  fuch  a 
connection  between  foreign  Trade  and  navigation,  that  the 
one  cannot  be  carried  on  without  the  help  of  the  other,  and 
both  muft  unite  to  form  the  naval  power  of  any  kingdom. 
Upon  this  fyftem  was  founded  our  aft  of  navigation,  ftiled 
by  foreigners,  the  great  palladium  of  the  Englifh  commerce, 
which,  agreeably  to  the  maxim  above  laid  down,  has  enadted, 

“  that 
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that  no  goods  or  commodities  whatfoever  (hall  be  imported 
“  into  or  exported  out  of  any  territories  belonging  to  his  ma- 
“  jelly  in  Alia,  Africa,  or  America,  nor  from  any  of  them 
<c  into  England,  but  in  fuch  flaps  as  do  truly  belong  to  his 
“  majefty’s  fubjefts,  and  are  Englifh  built,  and  whereof  the 
u  mailers,  and  three  fourth  of  the  mariners  at  lead:,  are 
“  Englifh.”  It  farther  adds,  u  that  no  merchandize  of  the 
“  growth  of  the  other  parts  of  Alia,  Africa,  and  America, 
“  fhall  be  brought  into  our  territories,  ill  any  other  {hipping 
“  than  fuch  as  are  above  fpecifiedA 

From  hence  arofe  the  neceflity  of  building  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  Englifh  fhips,  and  employing  an  additional  number  of 
Englifh  feamen,  to  fupport  a  navigation  fo  much  enlarged  j 
.and  which  has  ever  fince  been  encrealing  in  proportion  to  the 
encreafe  of  our  dependant  colonies,  or  any  othei  diflant  part 
dependant  on  them.  Therefore,  that  a  fupply  of  hands 
might  not  be  wanting,  to  anfwer  the  demands  of  io  extern 
live  a  navigation,  it  is  farther  provided,  that  our  fifheiies  and 
our  coafting  Trade,  the  two  great  nurferies  for  the  breed  of 
.feamen,  ihould  alfo  be  carried  on  only  by  Englifh  fhips,  navi¬ 
gated  by  Englifh  feamen. 

By  thefe  methods,  it  was  the  policy  of  our  ancellois,  to 
unite  to  the  benefit  of  the  mother  country,  the  Trade  and 
navigation  of  all  thofe  diflant  parts  who  were  undei  out  own 
dominions ;  but  there  was  a  farther  policy  neceflary,  which 
was  to  controul  our  more  near  neighbours  in  Europe  from 
interfering  with  their  navigation  in  any  branch  of  commerce, 
which  we  ourfelves  might  carry  on  by  means  of  our  navi¬ 
gation. 

M  2  <  To 
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To  this  purpofe,  the  above  aft  enforced  another  maxim,  of 
which  I  have  taken  notice  more  than  once  before  >  I  mean 
that  of  procuring  what  we  want,  direttly  from  the  place  of 
its  original  growth .  This  maxim  was  the  more  neceffary  to 
be  enforced  at  a  time  when  the  Dutch,  by  interpofing  in  all 
the  Trades  of  Europe,  had  laid  up  ttores  and  magazines  of 
all  the  different  commodities  of  each,  in  order  to  gain  an 
intermediate  profit,  by  making  their  country  the  common 
market  for  the  goods  of  all  others :  how  fatal  then  was  it,  to 
find  themfelves  counterafted  by  that  claufe  of  the  aft,  which 
forbids  <c  all  goods  of  foreign  produce  or  manufacture  to  be 
■c  brought  into  England,  from  any  other  places  but  thofe  of 
“  its  own  growth  or  manufacture.” 

To  avail  ourfelves  yet  farther  of  this  advantage,  another 
matter-piece  of  policy  was  ettablifhed,  by  directing  that  none 
of  the  goods  enumerated  in  the  8  th  feftion  of  this  aft,  fhould 
be  brought  into  England,  even  from  the  places  of  their  own 
growth,  c<  in  any  fhips,  but  fuch  as  were  Englifli  built,  and 
navigated  by  Englitti  failors ;  except  fhips  of  the  built  of 
r‘  that  country  from  which  the  goods  can  only  be,  or  ufually 
are  (hipped  for  tranfportation  ;  and  whereof  the  matter  and 
three  fourths  of  the  mariners  are  of  the  faid'  country  thefe 
exceptions' Teem  to  be  fo  artfully  contrived,  as  to  command,  as 
it  were,  a  preference  to  the  Englifli  navigation  5  confidering 
how  many  circumftances  mutt  unite,  to  admit  of  any  fuch. 
goods  being  brought  in  upon  foreign  bottoms  for  fome 
countries  may  have  fuch  manufactures  and  products,  but  no 
fhips  of  their  own  built- f  others  may  have  (hipping,  but  no 
f  ich  natural  commodities )  and  others  may  have  both  fhips  and 
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commodities,  but  not  a  fufficient  number  of  mariners  to  navi¬ 
gate  5  in  all  or  either  of  which  circumftances,  whoever  will 
import  fuch  goods,  muft  employ  Englifh  fliips  to  tranlport 
them,  Englifh  failors  to  navigate  them,  and  pay  Englifli 
agents  or  merchants  the  charge  both  of  the  freight  and 
commiffion.  ,  *;  .  ] 

Thefe  conditions  however,  in  their  full  extent,  might  have 
proved  inconvenient  to  ourfelves,  fince  we  often  want  many 
neceflary  materials,  which  are  produced  in  fuch  countries  to 
whom  we  cannot  fend  our  own  fhipping,  and  who  have  no 
fhips  of  their  own  to  fend  to  us ;  and  therefore  we  muft  be 
obliged  to  accept  their  products,  from  thofe  by  whom  they 
are  chiefly  engroffed  ;  and  this  was  the  reafon  for  adding  the 
latter  provifoe  to  the  claufe,.  which  permits  the  introduction 
of  fuch  goods,  though  not  coming  direCtly  from  the  place 
of  their  original  growth,  if  brought  from  thofe  ports  from 
whence  they  are  ufually  (hipped,  for  tranfportation :  upon  this 
account  alfo  the  14th  fedtion  of  the  fame  ftatute,  allows  us  to 
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bring  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  not  only  their  own,  but  the 
produce  of  their  refpedive  plantations  in  America ;  and  fo 
likewife  by  feveral  fubfequent  ads  of  parliament,  the  im¬ 
portation  of  E aft  India  fpiccs  is  admitted  from  Holland,  if 
brought  in  our  own  fhipping  5  and  rice  and  fugars  are  per-, 
mitted  to  be  carried  from  our  colonies  diredly  to  feveral  other 
parts  of  Europe,  without  being  obliged  firft  to  bring  them 
hither. 

Thefe  .inftances  being  excepted,  we  fliould  be  . extremely  f 
careful  not  to  deviate  farther  from  the  general  rules  prin¬ 
ciples  of  our  ad  of  navigation,  which  I  have  been  thus  par-  , 
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tlcular  In  reciting,  In  order  to  (how  how  the  policy  of  it  is 
combined  in  every  point,  towards  the  great  intent  of  en~ 
creating  both  our  Trade  and  navigation  ;  for  with  refpedt  to 
‘Trade  by  employing  our  own  fliips,  we  fir  ft  fave  the  expense 
cf  freight  in  what  we  import,  and  charge  it  on  what  we  ex¬ 
port,  and  thereby  procure  an  additional  profit  in  whatever  we 
trade,  and  with  whomfoever  we  deal  5  and,  in  the  next  place, 
by  taking  no  goods  but  what  are  brought  from  the  places  ot 
their  original  growth,  we  buy  what  we  want  at  the  fir  ft 
hand,  and  at  prime  coft,  and  make  it  doubly  anfwer,  both 
by  what  we  gain  ourfelves,  and  by  what  we  prevent  others 
from  gaining.  Again,  with  regard  to  our  navigation,  this  act 
has  obliged  us  to  build  and  employ  fuch  numbers  of  fhips 
and  feamen,  that  we  not  only  have  a  fufficiency  to  navigate 
our  own  Trades,  but  are  become  the  carriers  for  others,  even 
where  we  have  no  Trade  ourfelves.  Add  to  this,  that  by 
thus  encreafing  our  navigation,  we  have  encreafed  that  naval 
power,  which  has  given  us  the  fuperiority  of  force  at  fea, 
beyond  all  our  rival  neighbours. 

We  find  about  the  sera  that  this  adt  was  propofed,  the 
French  had  made  no  other  efforts  to  fupport  their  navigation 
than  the  eftablifhment  of  the  tariff  of  1664,  which  after  a 
long  and  pompous  preamble,  impofed  the  50  ibis  per  ton  on 
all  foreign  fhips  entering  into  their  ports  ;  upon  which  we 
immediately  made  a  retaliation,  by  the  9th  and  17th  fedtion 
of  the  above  ftatute,  which  declare  all  the  wines  of  France 
imported  into  this  kingdom  fhall  be  deemed  aliens  goods, 
unlefs  brought  in  by  Englifh  flapping ;  and  obliging  every 
French  (hip  coming  into  our  ports  to  pay  5  (hillings  per  ton, 
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to  continue  fo  long  as  the  duty  of  50  fols  per  ton  fhould  be 
collected  on  our  Shipping  in  their  ports ;  but  within  this  lad 
century  the  French  have  made  feme  more  fuccefsful  attempts 
to  the  great  encreafe  of  their  marine,  by  enjoining,  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  our  a£t,  that  two  thirds  at  lead,  of  the  mariners  on 
board  their  fhips,  fhould  be  natives  of  France  3  and  by  en¬ 
couragements  given  to  their  plantation  Trades,  and  to  their 
northern  fifheries,  have  encreafed  the  number  of  feamen,  in 
proportion  to  the  encreafe  of  thofe  Trades  which  employ 
fo  great  a  commercial  navigation.  Therefore,  as  we,  by 
beginning  firft  with  thefe  principles,  have  got  the  dart  in  our 
fuperiority  at  fea,  it  feems  incumbent  upon  us  to  make  ufe  of 
that  fuperiority,  to  prevent  the  French,  as  much  as  pofiible, 
from  enlarging  thofe  Trades  which  employ  fo  great  a  num¬ 
ber  of  their  fhips  and  feamen.  This  I  have  obferved  in  Ionic 
Remarks  on  the  Marine  of  France,  lately  publifhed  5  and  if 
we  are  not  wanting  to  ourfelves,  in  what  I  have  there  recom¬ 
mended,  we  need  not  apprehend  that  they  can  be  formidable 
to  us  at  fea,  by  any  artificial  fell  ernes  or  compulfory  methods 
which  they  have  lately  projected,  which  unnatural  proje&s 
we  fhall  foon  fee  evaporate  into  the  air,  from  whence  they 
were  formed.  Since  the  only  natural  foundation  for  the  en¬ 
creafe  of  a  naval  power ,  mud  depend  on  the  encreafe  of  fa- 
men ,  as  the  encreafe  of  feamen  mud  depend  on  the  encrcaf 
of  navigation  ;  and  the  encreafe  of  navigation  upon  the  en¬ 
largement  of  thofe  Trades  which  employ  our  own  built  f  ipping 
and  our  own  native  feamen ♦ 
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Since  then  it  appears  to  be  the  intered  of  every  country 
to  procure  all  foreign  commodities  by  their  own  navigation , 
and  from  the  places  of  the  original  growth  and  production  of 
thole  commodities,  both  the  French  and  Dutch,  as  well  as 
the  Englifh,  have  refpeCtively  taken  care  to  have  houfes  and 
factories  fettled  in  the  different  fea-ports,  either  of  Europe, 
or  up  the  Levant,  where  there  is  any  mart  for  their  own,  or 
the  merchandize  they  Hand  in  need  of ;  in  which  confuls  are 
appointed  by  each,  to  be  watchful  that  their  merchants  and 
factories  enjoy  all  the  liberties  of  the  port,  and  all  the  privi¬ 
leges  and  immunities  that  have  been  fettled  for  them,  either 
by  treaty,  or  voluntary  grants  from  the  fovereigns  under 
whofe  protection  they  were  invited  to  refide  and  traffick. 
Amidfl  this  ftruggie  of  different  nations,  to  procure  particular 
exemptions  to  their  own  fubjeCts,  the  Englifh  formerly  were 
not  the  lead  affiduous ;  and  accordingly  many  privileges  have 
been  granted  to  our  factors  redding  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy, 
or  Turkey;  all  which  it  is  incumbent  on  us  dill  to  claim,  or 
to  infid,  if  we  cannot  obtain  an  extraordinary  indulgence,  at 
lead  to  be  ufed  according  to  the  language  of  treaties,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  other  nations,  the  mod  favoured,  are.  Pro¬ 
tection  to  our  merchants  abroad,  is  as  neceffary  as  protection 
at  home,  fince  from  thence  the  intercourfe  of  commerce  be¬ 
tween  the  feveral  houfes,  will  be  carried  on  with  greater  eafe 
to  the  individuals,  which  will  confequently  yield  a  more  fecure 
profit  to  the  kingdom  in  general. 

But  with  refpeCt  to  Trades  carried  on  by  the  Europeans  in 
general  with  the  remoter  countries,  with  whom,  by  reafon  of 
their  didance,  barbarity,  and  want  of  communication  with 
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Chriftian  princes,  we  can  form  no  alliance  nor  treaty  j  theft 
can  be  fecured  no  other  way,  than  by  eftablifliing  proper  fet- 
dements,  maintaining  a  force,  and  appointing  factories,  and 
agents  to  fell  off  the  commodities  fent  from  hence,  and  to 
get  ready,  at  proper  times,  luch  an  affortment  of  their  pro- 
dilutions  as  are  ufually  demanded  in  return for  this  reafon, 
public  companies  have  been  ereCted  in  every  nation,  for  car¬ 
rying  on  thefe  large  and  extenfive  branches  of  commerce, 
which  require  a  larger  expence  than  can  be  fupported  by  in- 
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dividuals,  without  an  affociation. 
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From  hence  will  arife  the  important  confideration,  Whether 
fuch  companies  Ihould  be  exclujive ,  with  the  foie  privilege 
of  enjoying  the  advantages  of  any  particular  Trade?  Or, 
Whether  the  Trade  would  not  be  more  beneficially  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  regulated  company  ?  I  mean,  fuch  as  any  may 
have  the  liberty  to  enter  into,  on  payment  of  a  certain  fum, 
and  on  giving  fecurity  to  abide  by  the  rules  and  orders  that 
fhall  be  fettled  by  proper  authority.  This  feems  to  be  the 
moft  proper  method,  which,  in  fuch  a  free  country  as  ours, 
ought  to  take  place,  towards  encreafing  the  branches  of  Trade 
to  the  general  advantage  of  the  whole  nation.  Whereas,  ex- 
clufive  companies  aim  only  at  the  advantage  of  their  own 
members,  by  feeking  for  a  large  profit  out  ot  a  few  articles, 
and  choofing  rather  to  advance  a  price  by  the  fcarcity  of  a  com¬ 
modity,  than  to  fell  a  larger  quantity  at  a  moderate  rate  :  thus 
the  Eaft  India  company  in  Holland,  import  only  a  limited 
quantity  of  the  produds  of  their  fpice  iflands,  ordering  the 
furplus  to  be  burnt  and  deftroyed,  rather  than  to  bring  over  fo 
large  a  cargoe  as  may  cheapen  their  price,  and  render  the  fale 
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lefs  profitable  to  the  company.  We  may  here  add  a  yet  more 
general  remark,  that  the  Trade  of  Europe  to  the  other  three 
parts  of  the  globe,  being  chiefly  carried  on  under  fuch  exclu¬ 
sive  powers,  debars  the  generality  of  our  people  from  having 
any  communication  with  countries  which  make  up  by  far 
the  greatefl;  part  of  the  world  ;  and  with  whom  many  other 
branches  of  commerce  might  be  extended  by  a  more  univerfal 
liberty  :  but  what  is  fk ill  worfe,  companies  thus  incorporated, 
whether  in  England,  France,  Spain,  or  Holland,  not  only 
exclude  the  common  inhabitants  from  Sharing  in  thofe  Trades;, 
but  they  themfelves  negleft  to-  traflick  to  the  full  extent  of 
their  jurifdidions,  drooling  to  confine  their  Trade  within  the 
limits  of  what  can  he  managed  to  a  certain  degree  of  profit 
to  their  own  community.  Fhis,  fir  William- Temple  informs 
us,  was  the  policy  of  the  Dutch  Eaft  India  company,  who 
“  had  long  forbidden,  under  the  greatefl;  penalties,  any  far- 
“  ther  attempts  of  difeovering  that  continent,  having  already 
“  more  Trade  in  thofe  parts  than  they  could  turn  to  account  ; 
“  and  fearing  fome  more  populous  nation  of  Europe  might 
“  make  great  eflablifhments  of  Trade  in  fome  of  thofe  ut> 
“  known  regions,  which  might  ruin  and  impair  what  the 
“  Dutch  had  already  in  the  Indies.'’ 

But  I  am  aware  that  feveral  of  the  exclufive  companies  in 
England  have  procured  ads  of  parliament,  to  give  authority 
to  thofe  privileges  which  could  not  be  lo  well  juftified  under 
letters  patent,  and  may  now  pollibly  be  able  to  give  re  a  Ion’s 
for  their  continuance,  which  were  not  fubfifling  when  their 
charter  firfl  commenced  ;  I  mean  with  regard  to  the  expence 
they  have  been  at  in  building  of  forts  and  fa  dories,  and  in 
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maintaining  dilputes  with  the  natives  and  others  concerning 
their  fettlements,  and  in  having  entered  into  treaties  with  the 
neighbouring  princes,  in  order  to  procure  a  lubfifting  traffick, 
which  they  alledge  mud  be  deftroyed,  ftiould  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  their  Trade  be  now  altered  in  its  form  or  confii- 
tution  :  thele  allegations  however,  can  be  no  juftification  of  an 
exclufive  company,  if  it  can  be  proved  that  the  fame  purpofes 
may  as  well  be  anfwered  by  a  regulated  company,  left  open  and 

free  for  the  ad  million  of  any  to  trade  on  their  own  account, 
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fubmitting  to  the  orders,  and  paying  their  refpedive  (hares 
towards  the  general  regulation.  Sir  Jofiah  Child,  in  hip  dif- 
.  courfe  on  Trade,  concluding  upon  this  general  rule,  that  ail 
refiridtions  upon  Trade  are  hurtful,  employs  a  whole  chapter, 
to  prove  that  no  company  of  merchants  whatever,  whether 
they  trade  on  a  joint  (lock,  or  under  regulations,  can  he  for 
the  public  good,  except  it  be  eafy  for  all  his  majefty’s  fubjedts 
to  he  admitted  for  a  very  inconfiderable  fine  ;  for  he  obferves, 
that  the  only  pretence  of  any  good  to  the  nation  by  com¬ 
panies,  is  order  and  regulation,  which  the  admiffion  of  all 
that  will  come  in  and  fubmit  to,  will  not  prejudice.  The 
happy  infiance  of  the  great  fuccefs  this  nation  has  enjoyed  in 
the  African  Trade,  by  the  means  of  fuch  an  ealy  admiffion 
into  that  company,  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  induce  us  to  open 
the  like  freedom  to  (hare  in  fome  other  Trades  which  dill 
remain  fhut  up  and  reftrained. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  muft  be  owned  that  a  company,.! 
mean  a  regulated  company,  is,  in  fome  infiances,  very  necef- 
fary  to  be  efiahlifiied,  particularly  in  the  Levant  and  Turkey 
Trade,  in  order  to  reftrain  the  generality  of  our  merchants, 
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in  the  firft  place,  from  fending  out  fuch  a  glut  of  our  com¬ 
modities  or  manufactures  as  might  depreciate  their  fale  ;  next, 
to  hinder  them  from  making  their  returns  at  improper  feafons, 
or  from  infeCted  places ;  and  laftly,  to  prevent  any  national 
lofs  or  diicredit  that  might  arife  from  the  frauds  and  impo- 
fitions  of  private  people  :  for  when  freedom  of  Trade  is  thus 
likely  to  be  turn’d  into  licentioufnefs,  reflraint  then  mves 
tandtion  to  the  charter,  and  jufhifi.es  our  legiflature  in  laying 
it  under  particular  limitations.  Thus  the  ingenious  author  of 
the  treatife,  entitled,  the  Spirit  of  Laws ,  lays  it  down,  that 
the  freedom  of  commerce  doth  not  imply  a  power  in  mer¬ 
chants  to  do  what  they  plcafe,  nor  is  a  reflraint  on  them  a 
reftrairit  on  commerce,  fince  it  is  rather  in  favour  of  com¬ 
merce,  that  they  fliotild  in  many  inflances  be  refrained.  His 
meaning  here  muff  be  understood  as  relative  to  the  fpirit  of 
commerce  in  general  3  concerning  which,  it  is  a  remark,  that, 
in  fume  inftances,  the  nation  may  gain,  when  the  merchant 
lofes  ;  and,  in  others,  the  merchant  may  gain,  when  the 
nation  lofes  :  to  reconcile  both  to  a  mutual  profit,  will  beft 
anfwer  to  the  idea  we  fhould  form  of  that  national  fyjlem  oj 
commerce ,  which  is  the  fubjeCf  of  this  treatife. 

Thefe  conditions  being  fettled,  the  general  principle  of 
granting  liberty  to  all  perfons  to  carry  on  foreign  commerce 
to  any  part  of  the  world,  remains  then  without  exception,  as> 
mo  ft  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  our  conftitution,  which  is  laid 
to  he  built  upon  the  bafis  of  liberty  ;  and  whofc  laws  have  1 
cftablifhed  it  as  a  maxim,  that  monopolies  of  all  kinds  are 
odious,  and  ought  to  he  fdpprefFed,  as  being  diicouragements 
to  Trade,  and  ob  ft  ruff  ions  to  the  free  circulation  of  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  people,  and  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation. 

If 
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If  the  freedom  of  Trade  is  not  to  be  retrained  by  our  own 
laws,  much  lefs  ought  we  to  fuffer  it  to  be  controuled  by  any 
foreign  power  :  one  ftate  may  indeed  prohibit,  or,  by  high 
duties,  leffen  the  importation  of  commodities  belonging  to 
another ;  for  which  it  mud  be  content  to  receive  a  retaliation 
by  an  equal  prohibition  laid  againft  its  own  ;  but  no  nation 
in  Europe  has  a  right  to  prevent  another  from  trafficking  in 
fuch  parts  of  the  world,  as  are  equally  independant  of  the 
dominion  of  both  :  any  two  countries,  the  mod  diiiant  in  the 
world,  if  they  mutually  agree,  have  a  natural  right  to  trade 
with  each  ether,  and  the  interruption  of  a  third  is  an  hoftility 
to  both,  and  a  breach  of  the  general  law  of  nations  :  what¬ 
ever  kingdom  therefore,  fhall  thus  pretend  to  interrupt  our 
commerce  to  any  part  wherein  they  have  no  factories  fettled, 
no  forts  built,  nor  any  other  enfigns  of  authority,  or  tokens  of 
poffeffion,  muft  be  treated  as  an  enemy,  and  the  Trade  car¬ 
ried  on  under  the  protedlion  of  our  fuperior  force  and  power. 

Thefe  difficulties  in  guiding  the  feparate  interefl  of  each 
Trade  to  the  general  interell  of  the  whole,  make  it  neceffiary 
for  a  government  to  appoint  a  particular  department  in  its 
adminillration,  to  fuperintend  the  affairs  ot  commerce,  and 
examine  all  propofals  for  its  advancement,  or  complaints  ot 
its  decay.  Such  a  one  was  propofed  to  be  eflablifhed  in 
France  by  the  edidt  of  1664,  which  was  afterwards  modelled 
and  altered  by  feveral  fubfequent  arrets  of  council,  and  is  now 
compofed  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  ftate,  and  of  twelve 
deputies,  two  from  Paris,  and  the  other  ten  fent  from  as  . 
many  of  the  principal  trading  towns  in  the  different  parts  ot 

the  kingdom  5  to  whom,  by  the  arret  oi  council  of  1700, 
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ii. cl,  by  a  iublcquent  declaration  in  ip22,  it  is  referred  £C  to 
diicuis  and  examine  all  propofitions  and  memorials  which 
ihall  be  lent  to  their  office,  together  with  the  affairs  and 
difficulties  which  may  arife  concerning  commerce,  as  well 
by  land  as  by  fea,  within  the  kingdom  and  out  of  it,  and 
“  concerning  the  fabricks  and  manufactures;  to  the  end, 
tii.iL  upon  the  lepoit  of  their  reiolutions,  his  majefiy  may 
order  what  is  mod  proper.”  But  propofitions  of  this  kind 
being  leieried  to  twelve  deputies,  lent  as  above-mentioned, 
fiom  the  principal  trading  towns  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  are  feldom,  for  that  reafon,  difeuffed  with  fuch 
impartiality  as  might  conduce  to  the  benefit  of  their  Trade  in 
general ;  fince  each  deputy  feems  more  concerned  for  the  inte- 
refi:  of  the  town  from  whence  he  is  fent,  than  for  the  general 
interefi:  ol  the  whole  ;  and  accordingly,  their  rep  refen  tat  ions 
laid  before  the  icyal  council,  many  times  contain  only  matters 
Oi  conti  overly  amongfb  themfelves,  concerning  privileges  to 
be  granted  to  one  in  prejudice  of  another  ;  and  die  decilions 

generally  are  made  on  behalf  of  thole  who  can  procure  the 
greateft  influence  at  court. 

The  council  of  Trade  efiabliihed  in  England,  was  orffi- 
naliy  intended  to  take  cognizance  of  all  matters  relative  to  the 
feveral  branches  of  commerce,  though  the  bnfinefs  of  that 
board  is  now  chiefly  confined  to  the  affairs  of  our  colonics 
and  plantations',  and  thefe  indeed  occafion  fufficient  employ¬ 
ment  ;  efpecially  as  their  late  enlargement  muft  create  new 
difficulties  in  fettling  the  religious,  civil,  and  military  efta- 
blifhments  of  their  various  governments  ;  all  which  mud  be 
equally  fubjeft  to  the  fame  uniform  rules  of  dependance  on 

their 


their  mother  country,  not  to  pafs  any  laws  or  adls  of  allem*- 
blies  repugnant  to  our  condituion  ;  nor  carry  on  any  Trades, 
or  fet  up  any  manufactures,  which  may  be  prejudicial  to  the 
Trade  and  manufactures  of  this  kingdom.  From  hence  it 
may  perhaps  be  expedient  to  enlarge  the  power  of  this  office 
for  Trade  and  plantations,  by  making  it  the  foie  intermediate 
department  between  the  crown  and  the  American  colonies  : 
for  certainly  a  council  of  Trade  in  a  trading  nation,  ffiould, 
by  its  very  appellation,  be  confidered  as  an  office,  both  cf  the 
higheft  dignity,  and  of  the  greateft  utility. 

With  regard  to  all  other  branches  of  commerce,  either  at 
heme  or  abroad,  which  from  time  to  time  require  new  regu¬ 
lations,  the  ufual  application  has  been  to  the  legiflative  power ; 
in  which,  gentlemen  of  independant  fortunes,  meeting  toge¬ 
ther,  and  not  having  any  partial  concern  tor  one  Trade  more 
than  another,  are  moil  likely  to  form  a  difinterefted  judgment 
upon  matters,  which  are  fcmetimes  propoled  with  private 
views  of  profit  by  one  fet  or  men,  and  as  often  oppofed  from 
the  fame  views  of  private  intered  by  another  ;  in  which  the 
greateft  caution  mud  be  ufed,  to  give  preference  to  fuch  pro- 
pofals  only,  as  are  mod  likely  to  conduce  to  the  national  bene¬ 
fit  of  Trade  in  general. 

As  there  is  great  difficulty  in  reconciling  thefe  altercations 
between  the  trading  fubjedts  in  our  own  dominions,  greater 
difficulties  will  yet  arife  in  adjuding  fuch  difputes  between 
nation  and  nation  ;  which,  though  fometimes  amicably  deci¬ 
ded  by  treaties  of  commerce,  yet  more  frequently  terminate 
in  open  hodilities  :  but  it  being  a  common  obfervation,  that 

Trade  and  war  are  incompatible,  it  may  be  impoliticly  for  a 

commercial 
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Commercial  nation,  like  ours,  to  enter  into  a  war,  efpecially 
a  continental  war,  unlefs  it  be  neceflary  for  the  welfare  and 
iecurity  of  our  Trade,  or  in  defence  of  our  allies,  with  whom 
we  are  bound  by  ftipulated  engagements  for  our  joint  fecurity, 
to  preferve  the  ballance  of  power,  and  the  liberties  of  Europe. 
On  thefe,  and  all  other  neceffary  occafions,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  his  majefty  will  exert  his  power,  and  that  his  people  will 
as  chearfully  afiift  with  the  means  of  fupporting  him  againft 
any  infults  on  his  crown  and  dignity ;  againft  any  encroach¬ 
ments  on  his  territories  ;  and  againft  any  infringement  on  the 
Britifh  rights  of  Trade  and  navigation.  Being  fatisfied  with 
this,  we  ought  to  be  cautious,  not  upon  any  flight  occafion  to 
break  the  peace,  or  come  to  an  open  rupture  with  our  neigh¬ 
bours  ;  for  though  private  individuals  may  enrich  themfelves 
by  captures  and  prizes  during  the  conteft  ;  yet  the  public  ex¬ 
pence  in  maintaining  it,  muft  accumulate  a  heavy  burthen  on 
the  nation  in  general.  To  leflen  this  as  much  as  poflible,  let 
it  be  our  policy  to  attempt  the  decifion  of  thefe  public  con- 
tefts,  rather  by  our  naval  power  at  fea,  than  by  land  forces 
fent  over  to  the  continent ;  fince  thefe  muft  be  maintained  by 
money  tranfmitted  from  our  own,  to  circulate  in  a  foreign 
country  :  whereas  the  expence  of  our  navy  circulates  amongft 
ourfelves.  We  have  yet  a  more  potent  reafon  for  employing 
our  naval  power  at  fea,  becaufe  upon  that  element  our 
ftrength  is  fuperior  to  that  of  our  enemies ;  and  as  it  is  our 
natural  ftrength,  we  ought  chiefly  to  rely  upon  it  for  our  pro¬ 
tection  and  defence. 

Protection 
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Protection  to  our  foreign  Trade  comes  now  to  be  recom* 
mended  ;  which  protection  is  equally  due  in  times  of  peace 
as  well  as  of  war  $  by  having  our  fleets  in  readinefs  to  affert 
our  rights  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  by  lending  convoys 
with  our  merchant  fhips  in  times  of  danger,  to  fecure  them 
from  the  robbery  of  pirates,  and  the  infults  or  depredations 
of  other  nations.  This  public  care  is  alfo  to  be  extended  for 
the  defence  of  our  diftant  pofleflions,  by  keeping  up  our  gar- 
rifons  and  fortifications  in  the  Mediterranean  3  by  ereCting  forts 
and  factories  on  the  coafts  of  Africa  j  and  by  fending  troops  to 
fup port  the  rights  of  Trade  belonging  to  our  Eafl:  India  com¬ 
pany  :  for  it  muft  ever  be  the  rule  and  policy  of  our  govern¬ 
ment,  that  as  far  as  we  extend  our  Trade  and  navigation,  fo 

far  to  extend  our  power  for  its  protection. 

From  hence  a  farther  benefit  will  arife,  that  as  our  navi¬ 
gation  will  be  carried  on  with  lefs  dangei,  a  lefs  infill  ance 
will  be  demanded  on  its  rifque  ;  confequently,  greater  (hares 
of  foreign  cargoes,  as  well  as  of  our  own,  will  be  ventured 
upon  EngUfb  bottoms.  And  for  the  greater  fecurity  of  na¬ 
vigation,  common  humanity  requires  fome  public  expence 
towards  fixing  buoys,  and  light-houfes,  and  fea-maiks,  neai 
our  coafts,  for  the  direction  of  (hips  and  veflels  in  the  fafeft 
courfe,  and  for  the  repair  of  the  moles,  piers,  and  other 
works  for  the  fafe-guard  of  (hips  at  anchor  in  our  havens. 
Let  me  farther  add,  that  it  is  equally  neceffary  to  have  an 
eafy  communication  from  any  ports  to  the  interior  paits  of 
the  country.  The  paved  roads  in  France  through  the  extent 
of  its  dominions,  and  the  cutts  and  canals  which  have  joined 

an  inland  communication  between  the  feas  on  its  different 
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fldes,  are  often  cited  as  the  moft  amazing  enterprlzes  of  this 


navigation  of  rivers  to  many  of  the  interior  parts  of  our  ifiand. 
Thele  public  works  have  not  only  rendered  the  communication 
more  ealy,  but  have  reduced  the  price  of  carriage;  and  as  the 
price  of  carnage  is  an  additional  article  impofed  on  the  prime 
cbft  -of  all  moveable  commodities,  a  cheaper  freight  at  fea, 
and  a  cheaper  carriage  at  land,  will  confequently  occafion  a 
cheaper  fale  of  the  goods.  ; 

Upon  the  whole,  the  methods  of  carrying  on  our  Trade 
gild  dealings  either  at  home  or  abroad,  muff  be  fubfervient 
to  the  firft  general  principles,  fo  often  recommended  in  this 
fyflem  of  national  commerce;  fuch,  I  mean,  as  granting  an 
univerfal  liberty  to  Trade  ;  national  encouragement  towards 
the  enlargement  of  it ;  and.  public  protection  to  thofe  who 
are  engaged  in  it.  From  hence  the  channels  towards  obtain¬ 
ing  the  ballance  in  our  favour  will  be  rendered  more  fafe  and 
eafy ;  the  merchants  will  be  enriched  by  Trade ;  and  the  riches 
of  individuals  procured  by  Trade,  will  of  courfe  be  the  riches 
of  the  nation  in  general.  Our  remaining  care  mult  then  be, 
to  direCt  the  national  wealth  in  fuch  a  proper  circulation ,  a3 
may  farther  contribute  to  the  encreafe  of  our  products  and 
manufactures  at  home,  and  to  the  advancement  of  our  com¬ 
merce  abroad.  .  .  , 
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Concerning  the  due  Circulation  of  Money  and 

Credit. 

I  am  now  to  enter  upon  the  laft,  though  not  lead  material 
confideration,  concerning  the  Circulation  of  our 
Money  and  Credit  ;  I  mean  fuch5  be  it  gold  or  iilver, 
as  is  introduced  into  our  nation  by  the  fale  of  our  productions, 
arifing  from  the  employment  of  our  people.  Thefe  are  the 
only  folid  foundations  of  Trade,  by  which  riches  can  Be 
brought  in,  or  preferved  in  any  nation  :  and  as  Trade  brings 
in  money,  fo  money  is  again  neceflary  to  carry  on  Trade  :  nor 

,  '  i  i 

is  it  barely  the  affluence  of  wealth,  but  the  regular  circulation 
of  it  that  can  yield  happinefs  to  a  people  ;  as  it  is  not  an 
abundance  of  food,  but  a  proper  digeftion  that  nourifhes 
the  body.  To  which  purpofe,  we  are  to  regard  not  only  the 
quantity,  but  the  divifion  of  the  general  flock ;  and  in  what 
manner,  and  in  what  proportion,  the  fame  may  be  applied — 
Firff,  to  the  fervice  of  the  public — Next,  to  the  ufes  of  Tirade — 
And  laflly,  to  the  conveniency  and  happinefs  of  the  community 
in  general. 
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The  Service  of  the  Public  requires  the  fir  ft  eonfideration  £ 
to  which  purpofe  fome  fhare  of  the  annual  income  of  the 
nation  muft  be  fet  apart,  by  contributions  raifed  upon  the 
whole  community.  Thefe  contributions  muft  indeed  be  bur- 
thenfome  both  on  land  and  Trade,  from  whence  they  are 
raifed  :  but  they  are  burthens  felt  in  common  by  all  nations ; 
and  it  is  the  difference  of  their  number,  and  the  methods 
by  which  they  are  collected,  that  compofe  the  difcinguifhing 
marks  of  the  hate  of  every  country. 

To  judge  therefore  of  the  hate  of  any  nation,  we  muft 
examine  what  contributions  it  can  afford  to  fupport  its  public 
expences  ;  thefe  not  only  arife  from  the  extent  and  fituation 
of  the  country,  but  are  farther  encreafed  from  the  occafional. 
exigency  of  the  government,  according  to  what  may  he  want¬ 
ing  for  the  fupport  of  the  civil  oeconomy,  the  military  efta- 
blifhments,  and  the  fupplies  that  may  be  neceffary  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  current  fervices,  or -the  payment  of  the  national 
debt.  Confequently,  that  government  that  has  the  feweh  of 
thefe  demands,  will  have  the  more  to  fpare,  in  proportion  to< 
its  income,  towards  the  circulation  of  Trade,  and  the  private 
eonveniency  of  each  individual. 

From  hence  it  appears  to  be  the  firff  duty  of  every  admini- 
ftration,  to  reduce  the  public  expences  as  low  as  is  confident 
to  the  general  fafety,  according  to-  the  exigency  of  the  date 
and  then  to  demand  no  other  contributions  than  what  will 
anfvver  thofe  expences-. 

The  contributions  demanded  by  the  government,  ought  to 
be  taken  from  the  principal  parts  which  compofe  its  annual 
wealth.  In  doing  this,  we  fhould  make  fuch  an  equitable- 
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difpofition  in  our  demands,  as  not  to  draw  more  in  proportion 
from  one  channel,  than  from  the  other ;  fince  an  unequal 
drain  may  retard  that  general  fupply,  which  ought  to  flow 
from  the  free  and  united  current  of  all.  But  it  happens  to 
be  the  intereft  of  too  many  amongft  us,  to  oppofe  fuch  an 
equality,  not  only  in  the  land-tax,  but  in  feveral  other  branches 
of  the  revenues;  which,  if  more  equally  collected,  would  not 
only  be  more  juft  and  impartial,  but  each  would  yield  a  great 

deal  more. 

From  hence  will  appear  the  benefit  of  that  other  maxim,, 
which  is,  to  leffen  the  neceffity  of  creating  a  multiplicity  of 

taxes,  by  enlarging  the  produce  of  a  Fca. 

Such  impofitions  being  equally  laid,  ought  aifo  to  be  levied 

alike  on  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  its  inhabitants  ;  for  to 
exempt,  as  in  France,  the  clergy  and  nobility  from  taxes  to 
which  the  reft  of  the  community  are  liable,  is  a  diftmdlion 
unknown  and  inconfiftent  to  our  conftitution. 


As  every  tax  ought  to  be  equal,  fo  fhould  the  advantages 
propofed  by  it  be  univerfal  ;  it  being  the  fame  injuftice  that; 
a  few  only  fhould  pay,  for  what  is  a  benefit  to  the  whole ; 
as  that  the  whole  fhould  pay,  for  what  is  a  benefit  only  to 


a  few. 

From  whatever  part,  or  whatever  rank  of  people  a  tax  is 
levied,  it  muft  be  deftined  to  fome  necefFary  purpofe  ;  the 
appropriation  of  our  funds,  being  the  moft  fatisfadlory  return 
that  can  be  made  to  thofe  who  contribute  towards  them,  .It 
is  the  maxim  in  an  abfolute  monarchy,  that  the  king  has  the 
foie  right  to  levy  a  tribute  without  account;  but  it  is  the 

principle  of  a  free  government,  that  the  people,  by  their 
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reprefentatives,  ffiould  be  confulted  before  hand,  to  what 
purpofe  the  public  demand  is  made  ;  and  be  fatisfied  after¬ 
wards,  that  it  was  appropriated  to  that  purpofe. 

1  he  payment  of  every  tax  demanded  for  any  particular 
purpofe,  ought  to  relate  only  to  the  time  in  which  that 
purpofe  is  to  be  anfwered  ;  fo  as  not  to  burthen  one  year 
wiui  the  charges  of  another.  Here,  were  it  not  too  late, 
we  mignt  expatiate  on  that  folid  maxim,  which  every  govern¬ 
ment  ought  to  oblerve,  of  paying  its  yearly  expences  by  reve¬ 
nues  railed  within  the  year  ;  otherwife,  by  breaking  into  this 
meafure,  we  commence  a  debt,  and  for  the  fake  of  fome  tem¬ 
porary  expedient,  anticipate  our  funds,  and  entail  a  burthen 
upon  poderity  for  future  ages. 

Every  tax  railed  on  any  commodity,  ought  to  yield  its  full 
proportion  to  the  file  and  confumption  of  that  commodity. 
To  this  end,  the  tax  ihould  be  levied  only  on  its  lad  fale  or 
confumption  ;  for  whatever  is  offered  to  be  fold  with  a  duty 
impofed  upon  it  in  the  fird  indance,  is  rendered  yet  more 
chargeable  by  the  lubfequent  intermediate  dealers,  who  raife 
their  price  higher  in  proportion  than  the  duty  paid,  and  im- 
pofe  an  encreafed  weight  of  their  profits  upon  the  public;  fo 
that,  whild  the  government,  in  fome  cafes,  receives  fcarce 
half  its  due,  the  people  pay  almod  double  to  its  demands. 

*  ♦ 

Ladly,  thefe  taxes  ffiould  be  collected  by  the  mod  frugal, 
and  the  lead  oppredive  methods  ;  but  it  may  be  difficult  to 
gain  the  total  fupply,  without  fuch  fevere  and  penal  laws  as 
will  create  jealoulies  and  uneafinefs  amongd  the  people.  To 
imitate  the  exactions  of  the  farmer  generals  in  France  would 
be  too  oppreffive ;  to  agree  to  accept  a  voluntary  compofition 

would 
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would  perhaps  be  inefficient.  It  mu  ft  therefore  require 
great  dull  in  fuch  a  government  as  ours,  to  find  the  medium 
of  making  our  revenues  anfwer  to  the  full,  and  yet  to  colleCt 
them  by  fuch  methods  as  are  confident  with  the  form  of  our 
conditution,  and  agreeable  to  the  genius  and  liberty  of  our 
people;  Ir  this  could  happily  be  brought  about,  we  might 
then  be  relieved  from  a  multitude  of  taxes  by  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  a  few  ;  confequently,  the  collecting  would  be  attended 
with  lefs  charge  ;  and  the  fupply  depended  upon  with  greater 
certainty. 

I  have  enumerated  thefe  general  maxims  and  principles, 
without  entering  into  an  examination  of  the  means  lor  carry- 
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ing  them  into  execution  ;  confidering  the  exigency  cf  our 
affairs  has  occaiioned  fuch  extraordinary  demands  as  cannot 
he  anfwered  but  by  over  burthenfome  taxes neither  can  thefe 
be  collected  with  that  order  and  frugality  as  might  in  feme 
meafure  alleviate  their  burthen.  Whild  we  lament  our  own,* 
it  may  be  fome  confolation  to  refleCf  that  the  yet  greater  exi¬ 
gencies  of  our  rivals,  particularly  of  France,  require  larger 
expences,  which  are  raifed  by  heavier  impofitions,  and  col¬ 
lected  by  more  oppreffive  methods,  without  any  profpeCt  of 
being  relieved  ;  witnefs,  the  late  fruitlefs  remonltrances  of 
their  parliaments.  But  we  are  in  better  hopes,  that  the  en- 
creafe  of  our  Trade,  by  the  advantages  lately  acquired,  will 
fb  far  encreafe  the  produce  of  our  finking  fund,  as  to  enable 
us  gradually  to  difeharge  our  national  debt,  to  which  it  is  ap¬ 
propriated  ;  and  therefore,  the  inviolable  rule  of  our  policy,- 
fhould  be  to  apply  this  fund  to  no  other  purpofe ;  in  order, 

that  as  we  reduce  this  great  burthen  of  our  government  debts, 
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we  may  reduce  the  other  neceffary  revenues  into  fuch  a  com* 
pafs,  as  may  admit  of  a  proper  difpofition,  purfuant  to  the 
principles  above  recommended. 

The  proper  difpofition  of  our  public  revenues  will  be  at¬ 
tended  with  the  farther  advantage  of  a  Public  Credit,  to 
circulate,  and  even  augment  our  national  wealth.  This  credit 
mud  arife  from  a  confidence  on  the  fecurity  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  punctually  to  anfwer  its  public  engagements  5  and  ac- 
cordineiv  may  exift  in  fuch  a  free  conftitution  as  ours,  whilft 
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the  intereft  of  the  adminiflration,  and  the  intereft  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  combine  together  in  a  mutual  confidence  in  each  other; 
hut  can  never  fubiift  under  a  defpotic  government,  where  the 
performance  of  the  engagement  depends  on  the  will  of  an 

j;  t  _ 

arbitrary  prince.  Accordingly,  in  France,  national  ads  or 
bankruptcy  have  been  committed  more  than  once  within  this 
century,  in  violation  of  their  public  faith,  by  extravagantly 
perverting  the  funds  to  a  different  purpofe  than  that  lor  which 
they  were  eftablifhed.  On  the  contrary,  be  it  the  care  of  our 
adminiflration,  that  the  public  revenues  be  not  unduly  applied 
jior  lavifhly  wafted  ;  that  the  intereft  of  our  funds  be  regularly 
paid,  and  the  right  to  the  principal  legally  fecured  :  and  laftlv, 
that  the  national  credit  be  not  proftituted  to  the  chimaerical 
bubbles  of  ftockjobbing,  nor  to  the  felf-interefted  views  of 
enterprizing  projectors.  Under  fuch  a  patriot  adminiflration, 
our  public  fecurities  will  bear  their  natural  price ;  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  our  wealth  will  currently  pafs  ;  Trade  will  profper; 
and  the  people  in  general  be  contented,  peaceable,  and  happy. 

Let 
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Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  fecond  object  propofed  to  be 
confidered,  and  examine  the  rules  and  maxims  which  may  be 
mofl  inftrumental  to  the  ufes  of  Trade,  either  with  regard  to 
the  profits  to  be  returned  from  abroad,  or  to  the  coiroeniency 
of  its  circulation  at  home. 

The  quantity  and  circulation  of  money,  and  more  efpecially 
of  filver,  muff  here  be  fet  down  as  the  meafure  of  commerce ; 
and  as  it  is  the  meafure  by  which  other  commodities,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  quantity,  are  to  be  valued 3  fo  its  own  value,  lik.e 
that  of  other  commodities,  is  alfo  to  be  determined  by  its 
greater  or  lefs  quantity.  Money,  when  it  is  fcarce,  is  dear ; 
when  it  is  plentiful,  it  is  cheap :  but  as  the  dearnefs  or  cheap- 
nefs  of  every  production  takes  its  denomination  from  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  money  offered  for  it,  fo  the  price  of  both  money  and 
merchandize  appear  reciprocally  contrary  to  each  other :  for 
example,  when  money  is  dear,  commodities  are  cheap 3  when 

,  commodities  are  dear  3  that  is,  in  other  words, 
if  the  currency  of  cafh  be  not  abundant,  lefs  can  be  afforded 
for  any  thing  that  is  wanted  in  exchange,  which  confequently 
mufl  be  fold  for  a  lefs  quantity  of  money  3  but  if  money  be 
plentiful,  more  will  be  afforded,  confequently,  the  commodity 
will  be  fold  for  a  grealer  quantity  of  money. 

The  great  equilibrium  of  commerce  mull  therefore  be  main¬ 
tained  by  preferving  fuch  a  ballance,  between  the  quantity  of 
money  and  the  quantity  of  merchandize,  as  may  equally  help 
the  circulation  of  each  other.  Too  great  fcarcity  of  money, 
though  it  be  a  mark  of  the  want  of  Trade,  yet  the  cheapnefs 
of  other  productions  which  that  fcarcity  of  money  will  occa- 
fion,  may  be  the  means  of  encreafing  Trade :  on  the  other 


money  is  cheap 
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hand,  too  great  plenty  of  money,  though  fome  may  think  it  a 
fault  on  the  right  fide,  yet  the  dearnefs  of  commodities  arifing 
from  thence,  will  occafion  future  lofs  in  Trade  :  thus  both 
thefe  evils  bring  with  them  their  own  remedy,  until  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  money  be  reduced  into  that  middle  channel,  in 
which  the  natural  currency  of  Trade  can  only  be  contained. 
In  like  manner,  to  carry  on  the  allufion,  as  the  want  of  water, 
or  the  overflowing  of  a  river,  equally  flops  the  courfe  of  its 
navigation. 

This  fhould  teach  us  to  put  no  other  value  on  money,  than 
as  it  is  introduced  in  the  courfe  of  Trade;  for  gold  or  filver 
railed,  as  it  were  gratis,  out  of  mines,  or  even  gained  by 
the  pillage  and  plunder  of  a  conquered  enemy,  yet  not  being 
purchafed  by  the  previous  employment  of  our  people,  are  no 
farther  to  be  efleemed,  than  as  they  may  create  future  em¬ 
ployment.  In  fadt,  the  fale  of  our  natural  and  artificial  pro¬ 
ductions,  arifing  from  the  cultivation  of  land,  and  the  fkill 
and  labour  of  its  inhabitants,  compofe  what  muff  be  efleemed 
the  real  riches  of  a  country  ;  and  the  gold  and  filver  that  is 
brought  in  by  the  fale  of  thofe  produdlions,  can  only  be  fet 
down  as  its  nominal  wealth ;  which  nominal  wealth  mufl  owe 
all  its  motions  and  activity,  to  the  motions  and  adlivity  of  the 
real  wealth  which  it  reprefen ts ;  and  both  mufl  combine  by 
their  mutual  exchange,  to  promote  that  circulation  which 
gives  life  and  vigour  to  the  whole.  j 

From  hence  it  follows,  that  induflry  and  Trade  are  the 
means,  and  only  means,  of  procuring  a  conflant  flow  of  natio¬ 
nal  wealth ,  which  will  continue  amongfl  us,  fo  long  as  we, 
by  fuch  induflry  and  Trade,  export  to  a  greater  value  of  our 

own 
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own  commodities,  than  we  import  of  what  is  foreign.  A 
ftridt  adherence  to  this  maxim,  will  retain  our  money  to  be 
circulated  within  our  own  boundaries  ;  and  being  thus  re- 
tained  and  circulated,  the  national  wealth  will  become  more 
durable  and  valuable  than  any  riches  that  can  be  drawn  from 
the  mines  of  Peru.  There  are  two  noted  indances  in  Europe, 
commonly  produced  to  evince  the  truth  of  this  pofition ;  fil'd, 
the  Dutch,  who,  by  their  fituation,  having  no  other  relource 
but  what  arifes  from  their  indudry  and  commerce,  are  from 
thence,  preferved  in  an  even  date  of  wealth  and  grandeur  : 
whilft  the  Spaniards,  having  their  filver  wantonly  poured  in 
upon  them  by  the  help  of  their  mines,  are  prompted  lazily 
to  purchafe  from  the  more  indudrious  parts  of  the  world, 
what  they  might  as  well  raile  amongd  themfelves  ;  and  being 
thus  drained  of  their  ready  money,  as  faft  as  it  comes  in,  they 
continue  poor,  only  from  the  too  eafy  opportunity  of  being 
rich.  This  proves  that  there  is  a  proportion  to  be  kept  be¬ 
tween  money  and  Trade;  money  will  beget  money  when 
brought  in  by  Trade;  but  riches,  if  they  may  be  fo  called, 
when  brought  in  without  the  aflidance  of  Trade,  will  foon 
go  off  for  want  of  Trade.  Upon  the  whole,  too  great  plenty 
of  money,  like  too  much  food  to  a  natural  body,  will  forfeit 
the  domach  that  is  not  prepared  to  receive  it ;  and  indead  of 
affording  health  and  nourifhment,  turn  only  to  crudities  and 
difeafes  :  if  therefore,  we  wiflh,  like  Midas,  by  unnatural 
me^ns,  to  turn  every  thing  into  gold,  we  diall,  like  him,  be 
foon  deprived  of  all  necedary  fudenance. 
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or  more  properly  filver  bullion,  being  the  medium 
or  commerce,  its  relative  value  in  the  mutual  dealings  be¬ 
tween  tiading  nations,  is  determined  by  th z  price  of  exchange , 
ivhich  mud  be  confidered  as  the  meafure  of  our  lofs  and  gain. 
If  the  value  of  what  we  export  be  equal  to  the  value  of  what 
we  import,  the  money,  or,  which  is  the  fame,  the  bills  mu¬ 
tually  remitted  will  be  equal,  and  the  exchange  confequently* 
will  be  at  par  :  but  if  we  are  gainers  upon  the  general  bal¬ 
ance,  the  difference  will  be  fent  over  to  us  in  real  fpecie, 
which,  in  proportion  to  its  greater  quantity,  will  bear  a  lefs 
price,  and  then  the  exchange  will  be  under  par.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  are  lolers  upon  the  ballance,  we  muff  remit 
the  difference  in  fpecie  from  hence,  which,  by  rendering  our 
bullion  more  fcarce,  will  raife  its  price  here,  and  confequently 
our  exchange  will  be  above  par  5  that  is,  a  prcemium  will  be 
demanded  for  our  frlver  above  its  natural  price,  on  account  of 
the  gfeater  quantity  that  is  wanted  to  be  fent  abroad,  in  order 
to  pay  for  the  greater  value  of  foreign  commodities  imported, 
than  wThat  the  value  of  our  exported  produdls  will  anfwer.. 
This  therefore  fhould  oblige  us  to  recur  to  the  fundamental 
maxim  of  Trade  in  every  nation,  which  is,  to  reffrain  luxury 
from  prevailing  too  far  in  the  confwnptio?i  of  for eign  produEi$y 
which  will  undermine  the  very  foundation  of  our  commerce, 
and  carry  away  all  the  riches  neceffary  to  be  circulated  at 
honie  :  for  when  we  confume  more  commodities  from  abroad 

^  ‘-A  |  C’J  -  yy  s  ^ 

than  our  own  will  barter  for,  the  difference  mUff  be  oaid  bv 
fending  out  our  bullion,  and  even  coined  fpecie,  in  fpight  of 
the  ffri&eft  penal  laws  to  prevent  it;  fuch  laws  being  quit£ 
ufelefs,  as  they  flagrantly  prove  to  be  in  Spain  and  Portugal: 

•  . '  i 
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inftead  therefore  of  making  laws  to  prohibit  the  exportation 
of  coin,  we  thould  begin  fooner,  and  endeavour  to  retrain 
the  means  which  make  the  exportation  neceflary. 

Whilft  we  are  enforcing  this  proper  and  only  method  of 
procuring  riches  from  abroad^  we  muff  be  no  lets  attentive  to 
the  rules  for  circulating  the  money  fo  procured  to  the  conve¬ 
nt  ency  of  our  Trade  at  home. 

In  order  to  this,  we  ought  firft  to  fix  the  current  price  of 
our  money  to  the  recil  and  true  flcindcird ,  fince  no  law,  name, 
or  impreffion,  can  alter  its  market  value,  which  muff  be  efii- 
mated  only  by  its  quantity,  weight,  and  finenefs,  as  tne  great 
Mr.  Lock  has  fully  proved  and  illuffrated  in  his  confiderations 

concerning  the  railing  the  value  of  money. 

The  miferies  France  has  fuffered  by  the  frequent  raifing  of 
their  coins,  are  amply  fet  forth  in  feveral  remonfliances  that 
were  made  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  by  the  couit  of 
aids  and  chamber  of  accounts  at  Paris  ;  wherein  they  com¬ 
plained,  “  that  the  encreafing  the  nominal  value  of  their  coin, 
t(  not  only  occafioned  confufion  in  their  own  property,  but 
“  tended  to  the  enriching  of  foreigners,  who  were  tempted 
«  to  counterfeit  the  fame  fpecies,  and  imported  them  in  order 
“  to  gain  the  advantage  of  their  over  rated  value/’  Equal 
mifehiefs  mud  enfue  where  the  denominations  of  the  coin  are 
tinder  their  real  value ;  which  wTill  flop  their  circulation  at 
home,  and  make  it  the  people’s  interefl  to  export  them  abroad, 
where  they  may  be  weighed  off  for  their  full  price.  This 
effedt  we  find  in  our  crown-pieces,  which  being  worth  fome- 
whsrt  more  than  what  they  currently  pafs  for  here,  are  there¬ 
fore  carried  off  to  China  and  Holland,  and  may  be  found  in 

.0  ■  t  -  I 

greater  plenty  abroad  than  in  England. 
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The  Chinefe,  vve  are  told,  ufe  no  coin  at  all,  but  every  one. 
carries  about  with  him  his  fciflars  and  fcales,  and  cuts  and 
weighs  off  the  quantity  of  filver  agreed  to  be  taken  in  ex¬ 
change  for  any  kind  of  commodities.  This,  however  certain 
a  method  it  may  be  to  obviate  all  fraud,  is  neverthelefs  tedious 
and  troublefome  :  coining  is  therefore  effablifhed  in  this  part 
of  the  world,  for  the  more  eafe  and  quicknefs  in  tale ;  and 
that  there  may  be  a  certainty  of  its  value,  the  price  is  fixed 
upon  each  piece  by  public  authority  ;  the  counterfeiting,  alter¬ 
ing,  or  diminifhing  of  which,  is  made  a  very  high  crime  in 
every  part  of  Europe,  in  order  to  prevent  that  from  paffing 
as  lawful  money,  that  has  not  a  juft  and  legal  value.  Coin 
fhould  therefore  be  a  fecurity  to  the  public,  that  every  fpecie 
of  it  is  worth  the  price  for  which  it  is  offered  ;  and  that  all 
denominations  of  money  anfwer  in  their  different  proportions 
to  their  intrinfic  value  :  to  this  end,  every  government  takes 
upon  itfelf  the  management  of  the  mint,  to  warrant,  by  pub¬ 
lic  ftamp,  the  price  and  true  ftandard  of  the  monies  iffued 
out.  For  gold  and  filver,  though  properly  ufed  as  a  pledge 
or  medium  for  the  eafe  and  circulation  of  Trade,  yet  muff: 
be  efteemed,  like  all  other  commodities,  only  by  its  intrinfic 
goodnefs,  confidered  with  the  quantity,  and  the  demand  made 
for  it  :  the  coining  therefore  ought  to  be  declaratory  of  its 
real  value,  effimated  in  this  manner ;  for  an  arbitrary  deno¬ 
mination  cannot  raife,  nor  fink,  nor  any  ways  alter  its  intrin¬ 
fic  worth  :  every  fuperficial  attempt  of  this  nature  has  always 
been  found,  not  only  hurtful  and  inconvenient  in  the  means, 
but  fruitlefs  in  the  effedt ;  nor  can  it  anfwer  any  other  pur- 
pofe,  than  to  turn  money  itfelf,  by  jobbing,  into  a  'Trade, 
inffead  of  being  made  the  medium  of  it. 


But 
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But  as  the  coined  fpecies  would  in  many  cafes  be  cumber 
lbrne  and  inconvenient  to  be  told  out  in  tale,  a  paper  credit 
lias  been  fubftituted,  to  quicken  the  circulation  by  notes  and 
bills  of  exchange.  Such  paper  credit  may  indeed  be  faid  to 
double  the  wealth  it  reprefents,  as  the  money  and  the  notes 
of  equal  value  are  running  out  together  ;  but  yet,  if  fuch 
notes  are  iffued  upon  money  really  paid,  they  will  circulate 
no  longer  than  until  that  money  be  wanted,  upon  the  repay¬ 
ment  of  which,  the  circulation  is  again  reduced  to  the  Angle 
fum,  and  real  quantity  of  fpecie:  upon  this  foundation,  banks 
have  been  efbablifhed  in  almoft  every  part  of  Europe ;  fome  of 
which,  by  their  quick  and  punctual  payments,  have  gained  a 
reputation,  even  beyond  the  proportion  of  treafure  they  may 
be  fuppofed  to  contain.  And  to  forward  this  credit,  for  the 
eafe  of  Trade  in  all  diftant  parts,  our  laws  have  laid  down 
rules  for  the  fecurity  of  perlonal  engagements,  and  provided 
means  for  the  better  circulating  all  foreign  and  inland  bills  of 
exchange.  But  if  fuch  bills  and  notes  be  iffued  out  without  a 
valuable  confideration,  then  a  fictitious  wealth  being  added 
beyond  the  proportion  of  Trade,  in  which  it  is  employed, 
muff  be  detrimental  to  the  public,  and  end  in  the  ruin  of 
thole  who  gave  credit  to  the  impoAtion  :  for  as  public  credit 
depends  on  fecurities  Axed  to  anfwer  the  public  engagements, 
fo  private  credit,  being  let  up  in  the  room  of  ready  money, 
fpbAAs  on  the  private  affurance  of  the  exigence  of  the  money, 
to  be  reAiored  at  fome  limited  time. 

Yet  perhaps  it  may  be  impoAlble  to  avoid  being  deceived 
by  a  perfon’s  fuppofed  circumAance  ;  Ance  the  real  fubflance 
of  .men  can  be  but  little  gueA'ed  at  by  their  outward  appear¬ 
ance  : 
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ance  :  credit.  In  this  refpeft,  is  all  a  venture,  being  generally 
extended  beyond  any  poffibility  of  difeovering  the  ftrength  or 
weaknefs  of  that  chain,  by  which  feveral  interefts  are  fo 
linked  together,  that  the  bankruptcy  of  one,  may  often  oc~ 
cafion  the  failure  of  many.  Thus,  credit  is  often  deferibed 
as  having  a  precarious  exigence,  formed  by  opinion,  and 
depending  on  mens  paffions  of  hopes  and  fears  ;  gained  by 
punctuality  and  fair  dealing ;  and  loft  upon  the  leaft  per¬ 
ception  of  evil  faith,  or  the  decline  of  affairs. 

As  there  is  fuch  a  hazard  in  giving  credit,  fome  recompenfe 
ought  to  be  made  for  the  ufe  and  enjoyment  of  the  money 
borrowed.  To  which  purpole,  an  inter ejl  muft  be  prefumed 
to  be  due  and  payable  ;  the  rate  of  which  will  naturally  be 
fettled  according  to  the  general  plenty  of  money,  and  the 
quantity  wanted  to  be  borrowed  ;  confidering,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  nature  of  the  fecurity  offered.  If  money  be  fcarce, 
the  loan  will  be  high  ;  if  money  be  plentiful,  it  will  be  low’. 
It  has  therefore  been  found  always  vain  and  fruitlefs  to  make 
arbitrary  laws  to  alter  the  common  and  natural  rate.  For  if 
lefs  than  the  market  price  be  offered,  by  thofe  who  want  to 
borrow,  none  will  lend  ;  if  a  higher  price  be  demanded  by 
thofe  who  are  able  to  lend,  none  will  borrow.  But  although 
the  rate  of  intereft  will  thus  follow  in  proportion  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  money  wanted  to  be  borrowed,  compared  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  ready  to  be  lent ;  yet  there  is  a  neceffity  for  laws  to  fix 
the  legal  ftandard,  in  order  to  adjudge  what  proportion  fhould 
be  paid  on  all  notes  and  bonds  where  intereft  and  forbearance 
money  fhall  happen  not  to  be  mentioned;  or  even  where  it  is 
mentioned,  to  fix  bounds  to  ufury  and  extortion,  the  very 

bane 
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bane  of  all  commerce.  This  however,  which  is  called  law¬ 
ful  inter  eft,  Ihould  from  time  to  time  be  fo  altered,  as  to  keep 
to,  or  very  little  above  the  natural  rate. 

As  it  is  plenty  of  money  which  occafions  lownefs  of  intc- 
reft,  we  Ihould  always  wifli  to  find  intereft  fo  low,  as  to  ren¬ 
der  our  people  incapable  of  living  upon  the  income  of  a  fmail 
dock  ;  confequently,  they  will  be  obliged  to  employ  then 
money  in  Trade,  in  order  to  make  fome  greater  advantage  by 
it;  of  lend  it  out  to  lhch  as  have  only  fk.ll  and  induftry,  an 
no  ready  calh  to  carry  on  any  particular  branch  of  buiineis 
for  if  thefe  can  borrow  at  an  eafy  rate,  they  will  of  cour.e 
launch  out  into  more  extenfive  dealings.  This  may  very  we. 
reconcile  the  difputes  that  have  arofe  amongft  fome  writers  on 
this  fubjeft,  Whether  low  intereft  be  the  cau.e,  or  re  e  e 
of  an  enlarged  commerce?  It  may  be  confide. ed  as  hot  , 
for  as  a  fuccefsful  commerce  will  bring  in  plenty  o  money 

that  plenty  will  certainly  occafion  intereft  to  e  0W’ 

inftance,  therefore,  it  muft  be  confidered  as  r 
Trade  :  fo  afterwards,  this  lownefs  of  intereft  may  be 
caufe  of  enlarging  commerce;  fince  the  more  eafy  the  terms 
are  upon  whfch  money  can  be  borrowed,  the  more  is  hkely 
to  be  employed  in  Trade ;  and  the  more  that  is  fo  employee, 

fo  much  the  more  will  our  wealth  be  encreafed. 

Now  the  rate  to  which  we  Ihould  wilh  our  intereft  to  be 
reduced,  is  to  find  it  about  t,r,  or  rather  mJcr  what  is  given 
fo,  the  ufe  of  money  in  any  other  trading  country :  for  x- 
ample  if  the  natural  rate  in  Holland  be  only  2  per 
Dutch  will  enter  into  feveral  little  branches  ot  Trade  wind 

mf  yield  a.  leail  4  P-  - ■  -  T'*  "  ££ 
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becauie  we  can  gain  as  much  by  being  idle  and  lending  out 
our  money.  On  the  other  hand,  thofe  who  borrow  money 

"  T  °f  ,4  P£‘-  ^  to  carry  on  a  traffick! 

nutl  make  more  than  double  that  intereft,  or  they  will  not 

!  -yuthaent  gain  for  their  rilk  and  trouble.  We  may 

"  CI'.e  ^!ther’  that  10  ]°11g  aS  intereft  is  h;gher  in  England 
V’:1'1  m  °ler  fCeS>  foreigners  are  invited  to  become  our  cre- 
o.  °.s,  Specially  upon  our  government  fecurities,  the  payment 

d‘Vldends>  is  a  ^ad  lofs  upon  our  ballance.  7 
Vv  ben  people  find  they  cannot  live  idlely  upon  low  intereft, 

‘:y  Vv‘  apt  t0  turn  their  thoughts  to  the  methods  offub- 
umng  by  fkill  and  mduftry,  and  confequently  be  better  judges 
or  me  value  or  money,  by  knowing  what  trouble  there  is  in 
getung  it  j  this  will  naturally  introduce  a  fpirit  of  frugality 

W,11Ch.  °Ught  t0  prevaH  Awards  the  prefervation  of  wealth’ 
»ntn  it  is  acquired.  1  his  is  the  difiinguilhing  charader  of 

,  'f  °’  bp  tneir  natural  parfimony,  are  content  with 

1U  £  Pr0fit’  bp  whlch  means  they  encreafe  their  Trade  into 
a  greater  variety  of  branches:  whereas  extravagancy  obliges 
ome  o  t  eir  neighbours  to  demand  higher  returns,  and  con- 
Equemly  makes  them  negled  all  thofe  feveral  intercourfes  of 

k.  where  the  income  is  not  likely  to  anfwer  the  higher 
proportion  of  their  expences.  § 

VVhiht  it  is  the  national  intercft  to  encourage  induflry  and 

:;f ',n  rrprple>  h  is  no  iefs  a  Lee™  to  £ 

-ag'-  -n  i cm  hazarding  their  fortunes  in  the  mifehievous 
amulement  ot  private  or  public  gaming,  or  of  adventuring 
tl,e,r  money  in  any  kind  of  lotteries,  excepting  fuch  as  thf 
occafiona!  exigency  of  the  government  may  requne :  or,  what 
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is  worfe,  from  following  the  infamous  praftice  of  dockjob¬ 
bing,  a  fpecies  of  gaming  that  depends  upon  the  molt  de¬ 
ceitful  chances ;  which  not  only  diverts  private  people  from 
exerciiing  their  lawful  employments,  to  the  great  difcouragc- 
ment  of  Trade,  but  even  makes  public  credit  the  indrument 
and  facrifice  of  a  bubble.  Several  afts  of  parliament  have 
indeed  within  a  few  years  been  palled,  to  prevent  the  mil- 
chiefs  of  private  gaming,  and  the  yet  more  fatal  confequences 
of  public  dockjobbing.  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  many 
ruined  families,  had  the  fame  been  looner  prevented. 

But  whatever  expedients  we  may  ufe  to  induce  men  to  be 
indudrious  and  frugal,  honejly  and  fair  dealing  mud  fupport 
the  whole.  To  this  purpofe,  our  common  and  flatute  laws 
have  laid  drift  penalties  on  any  deceit  in  the  making  or  non¬ 
performance  of  contrafts,  and  on  all  forgeries  of  bonds,  bills, 
or  notes,  and  on  all  counterfeits  and  cheats  under  falfe  tokens 
and  pretences  :  and  even  equity  will  lend  its  aid,  to  relieve 
from  the  unjud  advantages  that  may  be  taken  either  of  the 
neceffity  or  ignorance  of  any  man. 

Money  and  credit  being  thus  duly  circulated  towards  the 
public  fervice  and  the  ufes  of  Trade ,  our  remaining  care  mud 
be,  to  promote  the  enjoyment  of  wealth,  by  fuch  a  freedom 
in  its  didribution,  as  may  contribute  to  the  cafe  and  happmefs 
of  each  individual. 

The  fird  happinefs  of  life,  next  to  health  and  a  confcience 
void  of  offence,  is  the  podelfion  of  riches,  and  a  free  liberty 
of  difpodng  of  them  as  we  pleafe,  provided  however,  this 
liberty  be  not  extended  to  licentioufnefs,  nor  to  the  indulging 

of  fuch  vices,  which,  in  themfelves,  and  by  the  badnefs  of 
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their  example,  may  deftroy  or  impair  the  health,  ftrength,  or 
morals  of  the  people  ;  and  provided  alfo,  that  luxury  be  re¬ 
trained  from  prevailing  too  much  in  the  confumption  of  fo¬ 
reign  products  or  manufactures,,  to  the  prejudice  of  our  own  : 
a  maxim  I  have  often  mentioned  before,  and,  with  refpeCt  to 
the  fubjeCt  I  am  treating  of,  cannot  be  too  often  repeated. 

Under  thele  reftraints,  luxury,  if  it  may  be  fo  called,  muff 
be  allowed  to  attend  upon  riches  ;  and  perhaps  the  profpeCt 
of  enjoying  it,  is  one  great  motive  to  all  our  previous  toil  and 
labour:  for  it  is  certain,  that  the  more  men  are  curbed  from 
the  enjoyment  of  what  they  have,  the  lefs  anxious  they  will 
be  to  acquire  more.  It  is  a  great  encouragement  therefore  to 
our  T  rade,  as  well  as  comfort  to  our  people,  that  there  is  no 
nation  in  Europe  where  the  general  wealth  is  more  freely  dif- 
pofed  of,  or  more  equally  diffufed  than  in  England  ;  where 
the  people  of  the  high  eft,  or  the  loweft  rank,  live  under  the 
fame  indulgence  r  and  every  one,  of  whatever  condition  or 
profeflion  he  he,  fo  long  as  he  keeps  within  the  comp afs  of 
his  gains,  and  the  laws  of  his  country,  is  abfolutely  free  from 
the  controul  of  any  other.  At  the  fame  time,  the  ftatute  of 
diftributions  divides  all  perfonal  eftates  in  fuch  an  equal  man¬ 
ner,  as  to  prevent  them  from  being  engroffed  by  too  few 
hands  ;  and  the  liberty  of  conveying  landed  eftates,  and  cut¬ 
ting  off  entails,  occafions  the  fame  circulation  of  money,  to¬ 
wards  the  purchafe  of  real  property,  and  prevents,  what  the 
law  is  faid  to  abhor,  a  perpetuity  in  any  one  hand.  Thus  the 
hopes  of  acquiring,  at  one  time  or  other,  a  real  property  in 
•our  country,  is  the  pleading  view  in  all  our  efforts.  From  this 
indulgence,  the  money  brought  to  the  port  is  carried  into  all 
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the  interior  parts,  and  difperfed  throughout  the  whole  body 
of  the  kingdom ;  lands  improved,  buildings  encreafed,  the 
country  adorned,  and  a  folid  flock  of  wealth  is  added  to  the 

nation. 

Lafllv,  our  great  and  chief  happinefs  confifts  in  the  in¬ 
violable  pofl'effion  of  our  properties,  and  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  all  our  civil  and  religious  liberties.  Thefe  are  bleffings 
which  we  owe  to  the  form  of  our  conflitution  in  general,  and 
to  the  fecuritv  we  poffefs  under  the  happy  eflablifhment  of  the 
X  Royl  F  Jy.  Riche,  ,hu,  fared,  end  freely  enjoyed, 
bear  a  price  even  beyond  their  intrinfic  value,  and  ought  to 
quicken  our  induftry,  and  excite  our  application  more  itrongly 
in  their  purfuit.  And  fince  national  wealth  can  only  be  pro¬ 
cured  by  the  advancement  of  our  foreign  commerce,  ariiing 
from  the  employment  of  our  people  in  hufbandry  and  manu¬ 
factures,  let  us  endeavour  to  enforce  thefe  folid  means,  that 
the  return  of  money,  anfwering  to  the  encreafed  fale  of  our 
commodities,  may  enable  us  to  exert  that  vigour,  flrength, 
and  power,  which  are  the  effential  confequences  of  Regula¬ 
rity,  Exercise,  and  a  natural  good  Constitution. 
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Lately  Publijhed \ 

By  the  Author  of  this  Treatife, 

I.  The  Police  of  France  :  or,  An  Account 
of  the  Laws  and  Regulations  eftablifhed  in  that 
Kingdom,  for  the  Prefervation  of  Peace ,  and  the 
Preventing  of  Robberies .  To  which  is  added,  A  par¬ 
ticular  Defcription  of  the  Police  and  Government 
of  the  City  of  Paris. 

II.  An  Account  of  the  Southern  Maritime 

Provinces  of  France;  reprefenting  the  Diftrefs  to 
which  they  were  reduced  at  the  Conclufion  of  the 
War  in  1748:  And  in  what  Manner  they  may  again 
he  diftrelTed  upon  any  future  Renewal  of  Hoftilities. 
With  a  Supplement,  containing  Observations  on  the 
I  hree  principal  Cities  of  Provence,  namely,  Aix, 
Marfeilles ,  and  Ponton.  To  which  are  added,  Some 
Remarks  on  the  Marine  of  France. 
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